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THE NEW STAR— WYOMING. 


BY ELLA DIETZ CLYMER. 








A star has risen in the eky, 

It shines within our flag’s blue space; 
Before its beams the storm clouds fly 

That erst have darkened heaven’s face. 
Before its beams the storm-clouds fly, 
And hearts are lifted up on high 

To freedom’s lofty dwelling place. 


O shining star, where truth and love 

With hands conjoined serenely reign, 
Thou star, all other stars above, 

Let thy clear beams heal strife and pain; 
Thou star all other stars above, 
Toward thy light the ages move; 

The golden hour has struck again! 


We hail thy coming with delight, 

Sweet Morning Star,—we saw thee rise 
After long vigils of the night; 

Thy blessed coming filled our eyes 
With happy tears; yea, through the night 
We waited longing for this sight, 

Yet greet thee now with glad surprise. 


Thou brightest jewel of our crown, 
Wyoming, King and Queen of States, 
The world shall hear of thy renown, 
For peace shall dwell within thy gates; 
The world shall hear of thy renown, 
Thy fame shal! spread from town to town, 
Mankind upon thy mandate waits. 


Blest be thy hills and fertile plains, 
Thy rivers, streams of Paradise ; 
Thy freedom for the earth regains 
Manhood’s dominion—and most wise; 
Thy freedom for the earth regains 
Immunity from war, which stains 
All nations’ flags in all men’s eyes. 


We call our country free and great, 
But thou alone art truly free; 

May God uplift thee, new-born State, 
Ensign and Crown of Liberty! 

May God uplift thee, new-born State, 

And prosper thee with glorious fate, 
Until each star shall follow thee: 


Until each star within that space 
Of blue, with love and truth shall shine, 
Till man and woman, face to face, 
Shall know God framed thy laws divine, 
Till man and woman, face to face, 
Shall make this earth God’s dwelling-place, 
And unto Him their hearts resign. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


.Women who pay only a poll-tax must 
attend to it at once if they wish to vote for 
school committee this year. The oppor- 
tunity for assessment closes October Ist. 
Those who have not applied in person by 
that time cannot vote. 

——_ + ee 
It seems very late in the day to be dis- 
cussing the question of co-education in the 
Boston public schools. All over the State 
and in portions of the city, boys and girls 
have always studied in the same school- 
rooms. 





+e 


The old fear so often expressed, that if 
women had the right to vote they would 
all vote one way, ought to be fully dissi- 
pated by the results where women do 
vote. Here in Massachusetts women have 
the right to wait on election day to see 
men vote on all questions of general inter- 








pendent ways of doing it. 


+ 
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The ends of the earth appeal for light on 
the question of equal rights for women. 
Not only in India, where brave little 
Ramabai is opening the way, but even the 
‘Dark Continent” now sends for knowl- 
edge. This week a subscription for the 
Woman’s JOURNAL arrived from Liberia, 
on the west coast of Africa, with an order 
for leaflets also. 








+o 

The new co-educational University of 
Chicago has been enriched with an addi- 
tional $1,000,000, through the generosity of 
its founder, John D. Rockefeller. This in- 
creases the endowment fund to $2,600,000. 
Prof. William P. Harper, who is at the 
head of the department of Semitic Lan- 
guage and Literature at Yale, has been 
selected as president, and has been given 
six months in which to consider the ques- 
tion of acceptance. The University will 
open on or befgre Oct. 1, 1892, with work 
in as many graduate departments as the 
funds will permit. It seems probable that 
this institution will become the Harvard 


| of the West, greater even than ‘‘Fair Har- 


vard,” since all its advantages are to be 
open to sons and daughters on equal 
terms. 


«++ 
oo 


Nothing could have been more appropri- 
ate than that Gabrielle Greeley, the only 
surviving child of Horace Greeley, should 
have unveiled the statue of her father, 
which has just been erected in front of the 
New York Tribune office. The ceremo- 
nies were simple and impressive. An in- 
vocation by Bishop Potter, a brief address 
by Col. John Hay, who presided, an ora- 
tion by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, who 
paid eloquent tribute to the work and 
character of “‘the friend of the people,” 
and as he closed, Miss Greeley pulled the 
silk cord of the flag which concealed the 
statue. As the covering fell aside, she laid 
at the feet of the statue a daughter’s token 
of remembrance, a wreath of oak leaves 
from the old homestead at Chappaqua. In 
the early days of the movement for the 
equal rights of women, Mf. Greeley aided 
essentially in making openings for women 
whom he respected. It was due to Horace 
Greeley that Rev. Antoinette Brown, the 
first woman minister, had an opportunity 
to give a series of sermons in New York 
among the poor. These sermons Mr. 
Greeley had reported for the Tribune, and 
this, too, at a time when women preachers 
found small recognition. 


++ 
~?-+ 


The Unsectarian Aid Society, of New 
Orleans, is composed of earnest, practical 
women, who have established a training 
school for nurses, and are now preparing 
to open a Women’s Hospital about the first 
of November, under the management of 
women, with young women for nurses. 








++ 
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Following what appeared to be good 
authority, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, a few 
weeks ago, quoted a paragraph saying that 
Miss Sally Holley, who for twenty years 
has given her time and means to the im- 
provement of the colored people at Lotts- 
burg, Va., had appealed to the various 
women’s clubs for teachers or money to 
employ teachers. Through a personal 
friend, who writes to the New York Jilus- 
trated Christian Weekly, Miss Holley wishes 
that the report may be denied. Worn 
with the increasing cares and great respon- 
sibilities of her self-appointed mission, 
and wearied with the struggle against ob- 
stacles, she is in no physical condition to 
extend her work. 








«++ 
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Miss S. A. Scull, of Philadelphia, for 
thirty years a teacher in schools of higher 
instruction, and more recently connected 
with the faculty at Ogontz, has long made 
the study of Greek mythology and art her 
specialty. Shespenta long time in Greece, 
and as the result’of infinite pains, has pre- 


pared and classified a collection of views | 


showing the development of the religious 
art of Greece. Being unable to obtain in 
the market views suited to her purpose, 
embodying artistic selection and technical 


also exclude Catholics, but who have inde- | has resigned her position at Ogontz, and 





est. When the time arrives for the elec- excellence, Miss Scull mastered photo. | 
graphy in order to enable her to bring the 


tion of members of the school committee, 
women may vote. But already there are 
three parties of women in the field, with 
different methods, and they will have 
different candidates: the Public School 
Union, which thinks Catholics have a 
right on the school board; the Loyal 
Women of American Liberty, who think 
Catholics have no right on the board, and 
the Independent women voters, who would 





work up to her idea. 


Prof. Mahaffey, of | 


Dublin, a distinguished specialist, said | 


that her views of Mycenz and Tiryns 


were the only correct ones he had ever | 
seen, while her photographs of Hellenic | 
architecture are admirable. These views | 


were on exhibition at the recent meeting 
of the National Educational Association in 
St. Paul, and won high praise. Miss Scull 


will devote her time to giving illustrated 
lectures on these subjects. They are espe- 
cially commended to women’s clubs. 





Some years ago the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
began to republish periodically in tract 
form for distribution, some of its best arti- 
cles, under the title of Woman Suffrage 
Leaflets. These have proved very useful, 
and are ordered in large quantities from 
all parts of the country. The prices vary 
from fifteen to thirty cents per hundred, 
according as the leaflets are of two or four 
pages. The Woman’s Tribune has adopted 
the idea, and has begun the issue of a 
series of articles suitable for distribution, 
under the title of the National Bulletin. 
The Woman’s Tribune says: “The mate- 
rial will largely be a reproduction of some 
valuable feature of the Tribune. Its cost 
is fifteen cents per annum, one dollar per 
annum for twenty-five copies of each num- 
ber; thirty cents per hundred; two dollars 
and fifty cents per thousand. This first 
number gives the report of the United 
States Senate Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage presented by Henry W. Blair. The 
idea is a good one, and there is no patent 
on it. The more reform papers take it up, 
the more good will be done. Subscriptions 
for the National Bulletin may be addressed 
to the office of the Woman’s Tribune, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

——_1o + —___—_- 

The Cincinnati Board of Education, after 
repeated wranglings, decided, last Mon- 
day evening, by a vote of 17 to 11, to retain 
the married women teachers for one year 
longer, when the question will again come 


up. 





The old abolitionists who held a reunion 
in this city on Monday last, were very 
few. The only one well remembered by 
the public was Frederick Douglass, who 
was cheered by the large audience who 
had come to see and hear. The occasion 
called out chapters of history from the 
daily press, of pro-slavery mobs, which 
were very discreditable to Boston, but are 
not to be suppressed. t 

————_+oo— 

The Woman’s Congress will meet in 
Toronto on the 15th, 16th and 17th of Oc- 
tober, having accepted the invitation of 
the mayor and council of that city. 


+++ 
*7?o+ 


A letter has been received at the State 
W. C. T. U. headquarters, Kansas, threat- 
ening the lives of the leaders of the organ- 
ization, and saying that 500 men have 
banded themselves together to forever 
stop the work of the society and see that 
the State is relieved from its influence. It 
further says that any church, hall or pub- 
lic building in which the W. C. T. U. is 
allowed to hold its meetings will be blown 
up with dynamite. 

ee 2 os 


FOUR FAMOUS PICTURES SEEN IN THE 
HISTORY OF MARRIAGE. 


The Art Tableaux which the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will 
present to the Boston public at Hollis 
Street Theatre, October 23, will be a rare 
combination of famous pictures realized in 
living figures. 

“The ‘‘Marriage Market of Babylon” is 
the great work of Edward Long, an Eng- 
lish artist not well-known in America, but 
taking a high rank abroad. The thirteen 
girls who are to be sold to the waiting 











nobles are of every type of beauty from 
the Moor to the Greek. 

The oldest and most famous picture will 
be the “‘Roman Marriage.” It is one of the 
treasures of the Vatican, perhaps the | 
rarest specimen of ancient art in Rome. | 
It represents the wedding of Peleus and | 
Thetis. It was found on the Esquiline | 
Hill early in the seventeenth century, and 
became the property of Cardinal Aldobrap- | 
dini, but was finally sold in 1818 to Pope 
Pius VII. for more than ten thousand dol- | 
lars. 

The third famous picture is the ‘*Rus- 
sian Wedding Feast” by Makowski. This 
is too familiar to need description. 

The celebrated Dutch painter, Teniers, | 
gives the fourth. This is a homely peas- 
ant festivity, and bears, like all this artist’s 
work, the impress of the man of genius 
who lived near to the heart of his fellow- 
men. 

As these pictures will be carried out, | 
even in their most minute details, this rep- | 
resentation will invite the attention of art | 
critics. Great care has also been taken in | 
selecting the models to personate each | 
painted face and figure. 

CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN. 


| unjust. 





A SOLUTION OF THE SOUTHERN 
QUESTION. 


BY HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


The practical nullification in the South- 
ern States of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the United States Consti- 
tution, under the pressure of a real or im- 
aginary necessity, constitutes the most 
difficult fact in American politics. The 
portentous spectacle of a ‘Solid South” 
tends to create and perpetuate a solid 
North. This fact arrays the great politi- 
cal parties upon sectional lines, keeps alive 
a deplorable race issue, and retards the 
moral and material interests of the coun- 
try. The conflict fans the dying embers 
of civil strife, arouses prejudice, and gen- 
erates hatred. In a case like this, where 
the sentiments and susceptibilities of com- 
mittees numbering millions of men and 
women are aroused on opposite sides, 
crimination and recrimination are out of 
place. Some solution must be attained 
tolerably acceptable to both sections and 
both races—a solution which will meas- 
urably satisfy intelligent public sentiment 
North and South. Until this is effected, 
harmony will be impossible, and union and 
reconstruction will be incomplete. 

No such solution has yet been suggested. 
Negro colonization and a repeal of the 
amendments are alike impracticable. The 
negro is and will be a citizen and a legal 
voter. Coercion, intimidation, and bribery 
are temporary evasions, which, if con- 
tinued, will demoralize society. How can 
the negro vote be freely cast and fairly 
counted without endangering social order 
and political stability ? 

In only one way can this be done. With- 
out disfranchising a single legal voter, 
white or black, educated or illiterate, leg- 
islation must bring into the body politic 
an additional force of intelligent voters so 
numerous as to give the educated, respon- 
sible citizens everywhere an assured pre- 
dominance. The illiterate, irresponsible 
voters, who now too often constitute a 
legal majority, must be controlled by the 
honest ballots of the civilized, respon- 
sible members of the community. These 
ballots can only be had fn sufficient num- 
bers by adding to the suffrages of men the 
votes of educated women. 

The evils of an illiterate suffrage are felt 
and deplored alike North and South. They 
are to-day the most potent obstacle to good 
government; they are also the most potent 
obstacle to the enfranchisement of women. 
The percentage of illiteracy in States 
where foreigners and negroes form a con- 
siderable part of the population, is some- 
what greater among women than among 
men; and this fact, added to the inexpe- 
rience of women in public affairs, is re- 
garded by many as an insuperable objec- 
tion to the extension of suffrage to women. 

But this objection proceeds on the as- 
sumption that all women, if any, must 
be enfranchised. That does not follow. 
In Massachusetts no man can vote unless 
he can read and write, and pays a tax. 
Suffragists, therefore, in that State, de- 
mand the ballot only for women who can 
read and write. Why, then, should they 
ask for it in other States upon a different 
condition? Why ask suffrage for illiterate 
women in New York or South Carolina, 
and not in Massachusetts? True, in these 
other States, illiterate men are voters, and 
a vested right cannot be recalled. But if 
the result of illiterate male suffrage is not 
satisfactory, then the voting of illiterate 
men is no reason why illiterate women 
should be enfranchised. On the contrary, 
it is the best of all reasons why such wom- 
en should be excluded. Nor does the ex- 
clusion of such women furnish any reason 
why educated women should be disfran- 
chised. On the contrary, the admitted 
evils of maleilliteracy, otherwise irremedi- 
able, can only be overcome by adding to 
the existing voters the educated women of 
the nation. 

The time has come when this question 


| should be considered. An educational 


qualification for suffrage may or may not 
be wise, but it certainly is not necessarily 
If each voter governed only him- 
self, his intelligence would concern him- 
self alone, but his vote helps to govern 
everybody else. Society, in conceding his 
right, has itself a right to require from 
him a suitable preparation. Ability to 


| read and write is absolutely necessary as a 


means of obtaining accurate political in- 
formation. Without it, the voter is almost 
sure to become the tool of political dema- 
gogues. With free schools provided by 
the State, every citizen can qualify him- 


| self without money and without price. 


(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Coomss, M. D., who reached China 


in 1873, is the pioneer of women medical 
missionaries. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe is reading a 
series of papers in the Channing Memorial, 
at Newport, R. I., on ‘‘Marriage and Di- 
vorce.”’ 


Miss ANNA MITCHELL, sister of Ellen 
Mitchell, of the Chicago School Board, is 
official reporter for the United States 
Courts for the northern districts of Illinois. 


Miss ELLEN GUNNISON has been elected 
on the school committee of Merrimac. At 
the recent graduating exercises she was 
invited to deliver the address to the class 
and to present the diplomas. 


Miss NELLIE LeGATE has resigned the 
office which she has held for six years, 
that of charter clerk in the office of the 
State secretary of Kansas. The Topeka 
papers praise highly her official work. 


Mrs. GEN. J. A. LOGAN, who has been 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, 
in Concord, the past week, attended the 
Sunday School of the Orthodox Church 
last Sunday, and spoke briefly and cordial- 
ly to the school. 


Miss JANET JENNINGS, one of the best 
of the Washington press correspondents, 
is at work at Southwest Harbor (Mt. Des- 
ert), Me., as special agent for collecting 
fishery statistics for the Census Bureau of 
the Government. 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL and Mrs. 
Maup HowE ELLior are preparing a life 
of Laura Bridgman, which will include a 
critical presentation of the psychological 
work of Dr. Howe in his remarkable edu- 
cation of this imprisoned mind. 


Mrs. MAGGIE M. ELtiorr was ordained 
September 14, at the session of the Central 
Illinois Conference of the United Breth- 
ren Church, held at Decatur, Ill. Mrs. 
Elliott was appointed to the pastorate at 
Arrowsmith, and Miss Ella Niswonger, 
who .was ordained at the conference last 
year, and who is the first woman ever or- 
dained in the U. B. Charch, was appointed 
for a second year at Elliott. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G@. WALLACE, of Indi- 
ana, now filling appointments in Illinois, 
is on her way to Missouri for six or eight 
weeks’ work. Mrs. Wallace has been in- 
vited to attend the South Carolina W. C. 
T. U. Convention at Newbury in October, 
and will probably spend much of the win- 
ter in suffrage work in the South, which 
can no longer be called the conservative 
section on the subject of woman’s ballot. 


Miss CATHERINE WEED BARNES, of Al- 
bany, New York, editor of the department 
of ‘‘Woman’s Work” in the American Ama- 
teur Photographer, is one of the most noted 
lady amateur photographers in this coun- 
try. Her illustrations of ‘‘Enoch Arden,” 
shown at the last convention of photog- 
raphers at Washington, very nearly gained 
for her the chief prize. A collection of 
Miss Barnes’s photographs is now on ex- 
hibition at Room 6, 50 Bromfield Street, in 
this city. 


Mrs. ELLEN CALL LONG, of Tallahas- 
see, Fla., is preparing a large American 
flag from silk the culture of which, from 
the cocoon to its mature development, she 
personally conducted. This flag she means 
to give to the city of Chicago, as a mark 
of her appreciation of Chicago’s enterprise 
in securing the World’s Fair. The State 
of Florida proposes making Mrs. Long’s 
unique and beautiful silk production a 
prominent feature of her exhibit at the Ex- 
position. Mrs. Long was commissioner 
from her State at their New Orleans Ex- 
position, and is Florida’s Lady Regent of 
the association for preserving the ‘‘Her- 
mitage,” Gen. Jackson’s old home. 


Miss JANE GRAYDON, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has succeeded her older sister, Miss 
Kate Graydon, as professor of Greek at 
Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. Miss 
Graydon is, perhaps, the youngest instruc- 
tor of Greek in any college. She is twenty- 
four years old, and a graduate of Butler 
University. While taking a normal course 
in the Indianapolis schools, she pursued 
her studies at the university, walking ten 
miles back and forth from her home each 
day. At the same time she was preparing 
her brother for college and had private 
pupils. For two years past she has taught 
in the Indianapolis public schools with 

*signal success. Sheis expert at tennisand 
other out-door sports, as well as thorough 
in Greek, social, philanthropic, and with 





a wonderful capacity for work. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE SOUTHERN 
QUESTION. 


[Continued from First Page.| 

Under such circumstances, there is no in- 
fringement of right in requiring an educa- 
tional qualification as a pre-requisite of 
voting. Indeed, without this, suffrage is 
often little more than aname. ‘Suffrage 
is the authoritative exercise of rational 
choice in regard to principles, measures 
and men.” The comparison of an unintel- 
ligent voter to a “trained monkey” who 
goes through the motions of dropping « 
paper ballot into a box, has in it an ele- 
ment of truth. Society, therefore, has « 
right to prescribe, in the admission of any 
new class of voters, sucha qualification as 
everyone can attain and as will enable the 
voter to cast an intelligent and responsible 
vote. 

In the development of our complex po- 
litical society, we have to-day two great 
bodies of illiterate citizens; in the North, 
people of foreign birth ; in the South, peo- 
ple of African race, and a considerable 
portion of the native white population. 
Against foreigners and negroes, as such, 
we would not discriminate. Sofaras male 
citizens are concerned, we cannot recall an 
existing political equality. But, in every 
State save one, there are more educated 
women than all the illiterate voters, white 
and black, native and foreign. It is sim- 
ply amazing that mole-eyed politicians 
should resort to intimidation and bribery 
to secure a political preponderance for in- 
telligence, which can be fairly and honest- 
ly had by the enfranchisement of women 
who can read and write. 

By the United States census of 1880, 
there were, on the present basis of univer- 
sal male suffrage, in the Southern States 
and the District of Columbia, 2,947,424 
white voters, of whom 411,900 were illiter- 
ate; and 1,252.484 colored voters, of whom 
951,444 were illiterate ; making in all 4,199,- 
908 voters, of whom 1,363,844 were illiter- 
ate. In these States there were also 2,293,- 
698 white women over twenty-one who 
could write, and 236,865 colored women over 
twenty-one who could write; making in 
all 2,530,563 women over twenty-one who 
could write. If these educated women were 
made voters, their votes would offset the 
entire illiterate voters, white and black, 
who number 1,363,844; and would leave a 
surplus of educated women numbering 
1,166,719, which surplus, added to the edu- 
cated male voters, numbering 2,836,064, 
would give an educated voting majority of 
4,002,783 (over four million). 

Or, looking at the result from the stand- 
point of race, if educated women were en- 
franchised, we should have negro voters 
as follows: 








Illiterate colored men .........+++ 951,044 
Educated ‘“ os eee 300,540 

sed “ women 236,865 

Total colored votes......++++++ 1,489,349 
White women who can write.....+.....+++ 2,203,608 
Total colored VOtes.... scseccesesceeeecsees 1,489,349 
Surplus educated white women........-++- 804,349 
Add white male voters.......cceseeeeeeeees 2,047, ,4¢4 


White voting majority with women added. 3,751,773 


We ask attention to the following im- 
portant facts and figures, taken from the 
latest source available—the United States 
census of 1880. The growth of popula- 
tion during the past decade will add large- 
ly to the numbers, but will not, it is be- 
lieved, make any very material changes in 
the comparative proportions of race and 
illiteracy. 

The bearing of these statistics upon the 
solution of the questions of race and illit- 
eracy appears from the table at the head 
of the next column. 

EDUCATED WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND RACE. 


In Alabama, by the United States cen- 
sus of 1880, there were 117,756 white wom- 
en over twenty-one who can write, and 
118,423 negro male voters, of whom 96,408 
were illiterates. In Arkansas there were 
89,425 white women who can write, and 
46,827 negro voters, of whom 34,300 were 
illiterates. In Delaware there were 27,623 
white women who can write, and 6,396 
negroes, of whom 3,787 were illiterates. 
In the District of Columbia there were 
31,507 white women who can write, and 
13,918 negro voters, of whom 7,520 were 
illiterates. In Florida there were 25,324 
white women who can write, and 27,489 
negro voters, of whom 19,110 were illiter- 
ates. In Georgia there were 149,895 white 
women who can write, and 143,471 negro 
voters, of whom 116,516 were illiterates. 
In Kentucky there, were 236,092 white 
women who can write, and 58,642 negro 
voters, of whom 43,177 were illiterates. In 
Louisiana there were 85,926 white women 
who can write, and 107,977 negro voters, 
of whom 86,555 were illiterates. In Mary- 
land there were 169,173 white women who 
can write, and 48.584 negro voters, of 
whom 30,873 were illiterates. In Missis- 





sippi there were 90,552 white women who | 


can write, and 130,278 negro voters, of | 


whom 99,068 were illiterates. In Missouri 
there were 383,234 white women who can 


write, and 33,042 negro voters, of whom | 
In North Carolina | 
there were 143,333 white women who can | give. It would make the ability to read 


19,028 were illiterates. 


write, and 105,018 negro voters, of whom 
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80,282 were illiterates. In South Carolina , women. Educated mothers will ensure a | ary, gave a paper on ‘‘Medical Missions,” 


there were 75,207 white women who can 
write, and 118,889 negro voters, of whom 
93,010 were illiterates. In Texas there 
were 201,014 white women who can write, 
and 78,639 negro voters, of whom 59,669 
were illiterates. In Tennessee there were 
185,572 white women who can write, and 
80,250 negro voters, of whom 58,601 were 
illiterates. In Virginia there were 179,446 
white women who can write, and 128,257 
negro voters, of whom 100,210 were illiter- 
ates. In West Virginia there were 102,619 
white women who can write, and 6,384 
negro voters, of whom 3,830 were illiter- 
ates. 

Thus, in every State, the white women 
who can write exceed in number all the 
negro male voters, except in Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina, and even in these five States, the 
white women who can write almost equal 
in number the negro male voters, while 
the negro women who can write compare 
with the white women who can write only 
as one in eleven. 


EDUCATED WOMAN SUFFRAGE VS. 
ILLITERACY. 

By the United States census of 1880, in 
Alabama thefe were 134,938 women who 
can write, and 120,858 illiterate male voters. 
In Arkansas there were 97,144 women who 
can write, and 55,649 illiterate voters. In 
Delaware there were 29,737 women who 
can write, and 6,742 illiterate male voters. 
In the District of Columbia there were 
38,439 women who can write, and 8,870 
illiterate male voters. In Florida there 





were 31,089 women who can write, and 
23,816 illiterate male voters. In Georgia | 
there were 169,043 women who can write, | 
and 145,087 illiterate male voters. In 
Kentucky there were 250,238 women who | 
can write, and 98,133 illiterate male voters. | 
In Louisiana there were 103,882 women | 
who can write, and 102,932 illiterate male | 
voters. In Maryland there were 185,212 

women who can write, and 46,025 illiterate 

male voters. In Mississippi there were 113,- | 
964 women who can write, and 111,541 illit- | 
erate male voters. In Missouri there were 
395,184 women who can write, and 59,683 
illiterate male voters. In North Carolina 
there were 160,094 women who can write, 
and 124,702 illiterate male voters. In| 
South Carolina there were 93,394 women | 
who can write, and 106,934 illiterate male 

voters. In Tennessee there were 203,823 

women who can write, and 105,549 illiter- 

ate male voters. In Texas there were | 
215,286 women who can write, and 92,754 
illiterate male voters. In Virginia there 
were 204,671 women who can write and 
131,684 illiterate male voters. In West 
Virginia there were 104,425 women who 
can write, and 22,885 illiterate male voters. 

Thus, in every State except South Caro- 
lina, the women who can write exceed in 
number all the illiterates, white and black ; 
and even in South Carolina the women who 
can write almost equal in number all the 
illiterates of both races. 

The attention of Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, the author of a recent article in 
the Forum entitled, ‘‘Shall Negro Majori- 
ties Rule?” is invited to the fact that if ed- 
ucated Southern women were enfran- 
chised, there would no longer be a negro 
majority of voters in any State, nor could 
there ever be such a majority, until univer- 
sal education shall have so civilized and 
enlightened both races as to deprive the 
senator's question of any serious signifi- 
eance. For what is called the “race” 
question in the South is really to a great 
extent a question of illiteracy. Isit worth 
while to invoke nullification and set aside 
constitutional guarantees to accomplish a 
result which can be safely attained by a 
consistent application of the Republican 
principle? 

Consider, too, the gigantic stimulus to 
education which this political step would 





and write a badge of nobility among 


higher standard of culture for both sexes. 
With universal education, American ideas 
and principles will prevail, politics will be 
ennobled, anda government of the people, 
by the people and for the people will be a 
government of enlightened men and wom- 
en for the common interest of the home 
and of the State. 
—_—__—_ +e «—______- 
THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual report of the Rama- 
bai Association is published. The meeting 
was held in Boston last March, Vice-presi- 
dent Rev. Phillips Brooks presiding. The 
secretary’s report shows the addition of 
five circles to the fifty-two reported at the 
previous annual meeting. These fifty- 
seven circles, in sixteen States, Washing- 
ton and Canada, with a membership of 
about 3,400, have raised during the past 
year $4,069 for annual support, and pledge 
the same amount for the remaining eight 
years. They have also raised $631 in ten- 
years’ pledges paid in full, and $1,252 
toward establishing the school, making a 
total of $5,952 from the circles. There 
are also friends outside the circles con- 
tributing to the annual support of Rama- 
bai's school, who are under the special care 
of the recording secretary of this associa- 
tion. She reports the payment for the 
second year of the nine scholarships, $100 
each, seven of which are from Boston 
women; also $150 in smaller sums from 
scattered contributors. Ouring the past 
year, a private effort has also been made 
by Mrs. G. N. Dana, of Boston, to form 
clusters of ten or more persons, and to in- 
terest some of the bands of King’s Daugh- 
ters and Ten Times One clubs in Rama- 
bai’s work, without demanding a ten- 
years’ pledge, which often proves a barrier 
to connection with a circle. 

The closing address of the afternoon was 
made by Rev. Mr. Hazen, of Vermont, who 
was for many years missionary in India. 
He showed how impossible it has hitherto 
been for missionaries to reach the class of 
women for whom Ramabai is specially in- 
terested. He also approved of the admis. 
sion of women who are not widows into 
the school, since for many years the social 
customs of India will probably prevent 
most widows from marrying. The widows 
will become the teachers of their people, 
but these other girls may become the moth- 


| ers of the people, and the new conceptions 
| of life which they will gain in the school 


will make them centres of influence. Mr. 
Hazen said in closing: 


‘*Tt is not necessary that there should be 


| any turning away from Hinduism to Chris- 


tianity. I speak as one whohas had some 
little acquaintance with this matter. As 
the influence of Christianity is brought to 
bear, it will crowd out superstition. It is 
most necessary that there should be noth- 
ing to cause suspicion and interference on 
the part of parents. Much has been gained 
already ; butitis one of our cardinal points 
as missionaries that men, in becoming 
Christians, do not cease to be Hindus; 
they stand by their own country and her 
customs, so far as those customs are right. 
Superstition will disappear before the light 
of Christianity, just as false ideas of as- 
tronomy have disappeared before the light 
of science.” 


we 
+ 





WORDS FROM CHURCH WORKERS. 


The Missionary Helper, edited at Provi- 
dence, R. I., by Mrs. Emeline S. Burlin- 
game, and published by the Free Baptist 
Missionary Society, gives, in the Septem- 
ber number, a report of women’s work at 
Ocean Park during the recent assembly. 
The W. C. T. U. and themissionary work- 
ers held counsel together on a wide range 
of church, temperance, and social inter- 
ests. Woman suffrage received considera- 
tion, and Mrs. 8. S. Fessenden addressed 
the audience on ‘*Womanhood.” Miss 
Mary Bacheler, who has completed a medi- 
cal course under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society, and is now on her 
way to India to serve as medical mission- 





a work which claims many women gradu- 
ates of medicine. 
Helper republishes from the Golden Rule 
an article by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom 
on “Women’s Rights,” from which we 
quote the following paragraph : 

“It seems almost incredible that any 
young woman can join in the popular de- 
rision of ‘strong-minded women.’ How- 
ever strongly a girl may disapprove of the 
proposed suffrage, and however much she 
may dislike the present form of the wom- 
an’s rights cause, her sense of gratitude 
should move her to pay all respect and 
honor to the women who are at the head of 
the work. Whatever educational privi- 
leges, whatever social freedom, yes, what- 
ever religious liberty we younger women 
enjoy, beyond that possessed by our moth- 
ers and grandmothers. is almost entirely 
due to the labors of women who were ridi- 
culed and despised for the work they did. 
. . » They have made possible Smith and 
Vassar Colleges, Boston and Cornell Uni- 
versities; they have prepared the way for 
such women as Frances Willard and Alice 
Freeman Palmer; they have given to the 
young women that part of our American 
civilization which we prize most dearly, 
our high position as women.” 


+++ 
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THREE CANADIAN WOMEN. 


An article inthe September New England 
Magazine, by W. Blackburn Harte, on 
‘Some Canadian Writers of To-day,” gives 
sketches, accompanied by portraits, of 
Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan, Miss Agnes 
Maule Machar and Miss Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald. Miss Duncan is experienced in 
journalism, and came prominently before 
the public some time ago by travelling 
leisurely through Japan, China and India 
in company with another lady. She is 
now in London contributing accounts of 
her experiences to the metropolitan jour- 
nals. Her papers in the Lady’s Pictorial, 
under the title of ‘‘A Social Departure,” 
were fresh and sparkling, and have since 
appeared in book form. Miss Machar 
passes most of the year in the solitude of 
the Thousand Islands, where she finds 
poetic inspiration. Many of her poems 
have appeared in the Century and in the 
Christian Union. A volume of “Stories of 
New France” is going through the press, 
and she is at work upon a novel. In addi- 
tion she has written a number of juvenile 
stories, Miss Wetherald is the author of 
the popular articles signed ‘‘Bel Thistle- 
thwaite,” in the Toronto Globe. Sheisam- 
bitious to be a good editorial writer, and 
frequently contributes sketches of trave} 
and articles on social and domestic topics 
to Western journals. She collaborated 
with Mr. G. Mercer Adam in writing ‘‘An 
Algonquin Maiden,” a successful novel 
puttished in England and Canada. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 








Green Cove Springs, Fla., has a Ladies’ 
Village Improvement Association, ‘to 
promote neatness and order inthe city, and 
do whatever may tend to improve the 
town and keep it in a healthy condition.” 
The members have a villa of their own, 
where visitors to the town are entertained 
and served with simple hospitality, and 
shown the workings of this excellent idea. 
There is one man always in the employ of 
the Association, who goes about the street 
with a wheel-barrow and picks up every 
bit of unsightly litter. The children have 
been organized into an auxiliary society, 
every member of which takes the follow- 
ing pledge: 

I promise not to litter the streets with 
papers, fruit-skins, or anything that will 
wnake the place untidy; neither will I mu- 
tilate or deface fences, kill birds, or rob 
their nests; and [ will also use my influ- 
ence to prevent others from doing so. 


++ 
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Margaret Deland’s serial story, ‘‘Sid- 
ney,” will end in the October Atlantic, and 
be published at an early day in this coun- 
try by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and in 
London by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 





Lee and Shear’ New Bons, 
A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 


By Mary E. BLAKE, author of “On the Wing,” 
“Mexico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.25. 

The author, well known as “M. E. B.” of the Boston 
Journal, possesses all the qualities which make a 
traveller, tog: ther with apenas of description which 
£0 many travellers lack. Prepared by previous train- 
ing and experience she sees and comprehends all the 
beauties of sea and sky, valley and mountain top, as 
well as the masterpieces of man’s ingenuity and 
patience. The reader is taken through Ireland. 

‘rance and Switzerland, returning by way of London, 
visiting the Paris Exposition, and all places of special 
interest, and finding many things worthy of note often 
passed over by the ordinary traveiler. 





vA LOOK UPWARD 


This number of the | 








By Susie C, CLARK. Cloth, $1.25. 

A book whose cheery optimistic outlook and intuitive 
character form a strong covutrast to the prevailing ex- 
tecnausm of the day, inasmuch as it touches the hidden 
springs of spiritual causation and reveals the soul's 
invate powers, its ftmalievable birthright to heaith, 
growth and immortality. 

Metapnuysical literature has usually presented the 
new school of thought on so abstract and theoretical a 
piane as to prove unattractive. often incomprehensi- 
bie, to the general reader. This work practicalizes 
and makes clear and reasonable the problem of good 
ard evil, the formative power of thought, its demon- 
stratiof as a healing factor, and bears a message of 
freedom from all physica!, mental or spiritual bondage. 


THE ROUND TRIP FROM THE HUB TO 
THE GOLDEN GATE 


By SusiE (. CLARK, author of “A Look Up- 
ward,” “To Bear Witness,” etc. Cloth $1.00. 
A glowing account of a trip from Boston to Califor- 
nia, describing the attractions of the route through 
Cansda to Chicago, across the plains to Sanat Fe, over 
the desert to Paradise; telling of the beauties of Pasa- 
dena and its environs, of Los Angeles. Santa Monica, 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, 
the Yosemite, Salt Lake City, etc., etc. 


COMPAYRE’S ELEMENTS OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY 407 HONE ATION 


‘ 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by Wm. 
H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President of the 
Peabody Normal College. Cloth $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 

One charm of this book lies in the fact that psychol- 
ogy, under this mode of treatment, has all the concrete 
interest of physical science. The subject is no longer 
enveloped in transcendental obscurity, but is brought 
within the compass of the ordinary intelligence by 
being presented as an experimental science of observa- 
tion, The eminent translator claims that Compayré’s 
“Elements of Psychology” provides a suitable book for 
students, and that his experience as an instructor in 
Normal Schools has enabied him to determine the kind 
and amount of matter, mode of exposition and 
requence of topics, which are best adapted to the intel- 
paw I and professional needs of the teacher and 

udent, 


A_ PRIMER OF DARWINISM AND 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN. 
Being a new edition of the authors’ former 
work, giving a narrative summary of the prin- 
ciples of the Development Theory. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 
This is a charming book of 250 pages, just what it 
rofesses !o0 be,a Primer tor grown folks of the doc- 
rine of Organic Evolution presented with simple 
clearness and a fascinating illustration of facts, ciied 
in contradistinction of the old ‘octrine of the special 
creation theory. One would gain knowledge, sobering 
and deepening into wisdom, by a study of this volume. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers 


10 Milk Street, Boston, 


Q) Lothrop Company Publish: 


Curious Facts in United States History. 
cloth, 

















By Matcotm TownsEenpD. 12mo, 
$1.50, net; paper, 75 cents, net. 


Five hundred closely printed pages, made 
accessible by model indexes and supplemented 
by an invaluable bibliography. A collection of 
all the curious facts about the United States 
that every one wants to know, yet can never 
tell just where to find. A book that should be 
in the hands of every American, — unique, 
instructive, entertaining, fascinating. 


“If a person wants to find an interesting yet out- 
of-the-way fact about the geography, politics, 
history, coinage, extension of our territory, topo- 
graphical or racial nomenclature, postage, or any 
of those thousand and one things that nobody knows 
for sure, but is apt to have a hazy idea of, just let 
him refer to Mr. Townsend’s book.”—N. Y. Star 


“The book has no rival in its peculiar field.”— 
Kansas City Times. 





COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Mrs. Satiiz Joy WuitTe. 12mo, 75 cts. 


The practice of teaching cooking in the schools 
of the larger cities is becoming more and more 
prevalent, as its good results are realized. Mrs. 
White’s book not only gives a sketch of the 
origin and growth of the movement, showing its 
value in the industrial education of girls, but 
also a full course of cooking lessons as practised 
in the Boston schools, a course that will be in- 
valuable to learners, and not without interest to 
experienced housekeepers who will gain many 
new ideas from its bright, attractive pages. 





THE LITTLE HOHENZOLLERNS 


are the subject of an anecdote paper by the 
famous traveller, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, with 
a reproduction of M. Liibke’s recent painting of 
the German royal family, in 


THE SEPTEMBER 


WIDE AWAKE. 


20 Cents Everywhere. 


Mrs. L. Ormiston Cunt, the popular English 
lecturer, contributes ‘‘The Tree Song,” an ‘‘action 
song” for schools and homes, with original 
music. 

HELEN’S TOWER 
enshrines a unique and beautiful doing of the 
young Lord Dufferin, with its original poems by 
Lord Tennyson and his mother, engraved on 
golden tablets; not to mention the sonnet by 
Robert Browning. 
The American element is equally strong. 
80 pages delightfal reading. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 


In Hughes County, South Dakota, the | 
Democrats have nominated a woman for 
county superintendent of schools. 

At the Blandford, Mass., Fair, a little | 
girl of eleven, Estella Freeman, showed a 
pair of steers that she had trained. 

At the annual dinner of the American | 
Library Association, a novel feature was a | 
living circulating library, in which fifty 
women librarians personated well-known 
books by ingenious costumes. 

Mrs. Alice Evans, president of the Re- 
lief Corps Departments in Washington 
and Montana, was given a reception a few 
days ago by the women of Wilcox Post, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The W. C. T. U., of the 17th District, 
Ohio, recently held a convention, and re- 
solved : 

‘‘That it is the sense of the convention that the 
word male be stricken from Article VII, Section 
1 of the Constitution of the State of Ohio.” 

Smith College opened Sept. 19, with a 
freshman class of 225, the largest in the 
history of the college. This makes 600 
students in attendance, and the trustees 
are already planning to build a new hall 
to meet the increase. 

The Minnesota White Ribboner is the 
name of a new W. C. T. U. semi-monthly, 
edited and published by Mrs. H. E. Gal- 
linger, at Minneapolis. It is bright and 
newsy, as might be expected from its edi- 
tor, who is experienced in newspaper 
work and is a believer in woman suffrage. 
Recent numbers of the paper contain re- 
ports of five district and county W. C. T. U. 
conventions where woman suffrage was 
discussed and endorsed. 

Springfield, Mass., is to have a directory 
of nurses. The board of registration will 
consist of two from the trustees and two 
from the medical staff of the hospital, who 
will pass upon each applicant. The man- 
ager will know the location of every nurse ; 
those unemployed can be reached at short 
notice, and both the sick and the nurse 
will be benefited through the convenience 
of the directory. Mrs. C. A. Nichols is 
one of the hospital trustees on the board 
of registration. 


At the recent meeting of the Conference 
of W. C. T. Unions in Minneapolis, Minn., 
Miss Hallie Q. Brown, principal of Allen 
University, North Carolina, spoke on the 
work among the colored people of the 
South, especially of the army of girls 
under her care, and the effort she is mak- 
ing to have a building on the campus 
where they may be under her continual 
supervision, instead of being, many of 
them, scattered through the city wherever 
they can find cheap lodging and board. 





By invitation of the governor of Geor- 
gia and his council, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and the Mayor 
of Atlanta, the National W. C. T. U. will 
hold its annual convention this year in At- 
lanta, Nov. 14 to 18. All the States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia 
will be represented. A new feature will 
be three-minute speeches by the forty 
State and Territorial presidents, giving 
the outlook in their respective fields. 





The women of Mason City, Ia., are | 
proving themselves highly capable in their 
respective lines of business. The Mason 
City Express Reporter says: ‘‘As instances 
in proof we may refer to Mrs. Emsley, 
president of the City Bank; Mrs. Cadwell, 
whose extensive livery establishment is 
the finest in Northern Iowa, and last, but 
not least, is Mrs. J. 8. Clark, who, as 
owner and business manager of the electric 
light plant, supplies several hundred in- 
candescents for our business houses.” 

The Louisville School of Pharmacy will 
begin its seventh annual session Sept. 30. 
It is a pioneer in the work of educating 
women as chemists and pharmacists, and 
is the only institution devoted to this 
work. It claims to have an able corps of 
instructors and a competent and well- 
equipped pharmaceutical and chemical | 
laboratory. Full information and cata- | 
logues can be obtained from Dr. Wiley | 
Rogers, secretary of the State Board of 
Pharmacy of Kentucky, and professor of | 
pharmacy in this institution, or from Dr. | 
J. P. Barnum, dean. 





The tenth biennial convention of the 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Association of the 
United States was held at Bloomington, 
Ill., Aug. 27-28. Fifty delegates, repre- 
senting colleges in all parts of the Union, 
were present. Among the colleges rep- 
resented were the following: Cornell, | 
Buchtel, De Pauw, University of Kansas, | 
State University of Wisconsin, Boston 
University, Wooster State University of 
Ohio, Syracuse State University of Ne | 
braska, State University of Minnesota, | 
St. Lawrence University, Iowa Universi- | 
ty, Indiana University, Hillsdale College, | 
Northwestern of Evanston and Alleghany 
College. At an open literary and musical | 
session in the evening, Prof. Sue M. D. | 
Fry delivered an address upon “The Art 
of Power.” 


| 
| 
| 
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THE WOMAN’S 








wards—their work grows harder. 
Pearline makeslife easierand cleaner. 
Washing and cleaning done with 
Pearline has about enough work in it 
to make it good exercise—but not 
enough to tire the body or ruffle the 


temper. 


Not ours, but the word of the 
millions who use it as to whether it 
hurts the hands, clothes or paint— 
probably your neighbors can tell you' 


all about PEARLINE. 


Send it back 


JOURNAL: 

W hat 
between the WOMAN who is wedded to 
old-fashioned ideas and she who is bright 
enough to appreciate a new one. Every- 
body is striving to get something to make 
life easier—often it’s right beside them— 


those who are bright enough to embrace it 
get the benefits, those who don’t go back- 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
**this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
| FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 
sends you something in place of Pearline, the honest thing to do is—send it back, 


a Difterence 





IT’S 


167 JAMES PYLE, New York, 














The Mystic Range. 





Made in a hundred different sizes 
and styles, suited to the require- 
ments of all families; fitted for burn- 
ing wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 


tar7- Remember, our sales are double those of any manufacturer 
in New England. Only decided merit could accomplish this result. 
FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT FREE. 


RANGES 
HEATERS 





"5 86 Lake Street, - CHICACO 


BES IN THE 


WORLD 


The Boston Heater. 








We guarantee them to give perfect 
satisfactionin every particular andto 
be positively unequaled for economy, 
durability and general convenience. 


32 to 38 Union St., BOSTON. 








A Pedagogical Sloyd Institute is to be 
opened in Chicago, corner of Madison 
Street and Fifth Avenue, with Dr. Alice 
B. Stockham as director and Meri Toppe- 
lius, who assisted Vera Hjelt for five years 
in the Sloyd Institute of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, as principal. Dr. Stockham has the 
energy and the benevolent financial back- 
ing to make this experiment a grand suc- 
cess. Sloyd is educational work in wood. 
There are fifty models for children from 
five to ten years of age, and fifty for pupils 
above ten. These areso arranged that the 
principles of mechanics follow in sequence. 
The principles will be presented most ef- 
fectively at the institute, to which both 
men and women will be admitted.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 





WHY IT IS POPULAR. 


Because it has proven its absolute merit 
over and over again, because it has an un- 
equalled record of cures, because its busi- 
ness is conducted in a thoroughly honest 
manner, and because it combines economy 
and strength, being the only medicine of 
which ‘100 Doses One Dollar” is true— 
these strong points have made Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla the most successful medicine of 
the day. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


JonNSON2L nN 











1810. 





Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an ou Family Physician. 


THIN F IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1. S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 


1, in all cases it is claimed to relieve or cure. 

Oa INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 

Mother ascdyne Liniment in the 

E ve ry .) rs house. 5 Croup, aes, 

liti ic, Cu ruises, Crampe 

—e —— may cost a ite” Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. aot, $ 

ties. #2, Express paid, [. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 





EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time your “‘autumnal music books.” 


Temperance People will like 


TEMPERANCE CRUSADE (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) 
Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35 cts. 
$3.60 doz.) A. Hull. 


Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1. $9 dz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts. 
$5 doz.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS (50 cts. $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, wili like 


emer * aa SONGS, 82 songs (50 cts.) Near 200,000 
sold. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of | 
(30c., 40c., 500. 
SONG MANUAL $3,94.20,84 80 dz. Emerson. 
Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book, 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EXER- 
CISES ($2.50). } 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. | 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 

























FREE. 
SUPERB FORM 
LOVELY COMPLEXION 
PERFECT HEALTH 





}y o> 


<— 
J < 
4B 
These are my portraits, and on 


account of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
lotions, etc., offered for development, 
I will tell any lady FREE what I 
used to secure these changes. 

HEALTH (cure of that ¢ 
“tired” feeling and all 4 
female diseases), oo 
\ FORM, Brilliant EYES\-*~ 
aod perfectly pore COMPLEXION assured. Will send sealed 
letter. Avold advertising frauds. Name i and address: 
Das, Exca M, Dawt, Box 234, Stative ©, Fraacisco, Cal, 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 
















THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 
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NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


AND 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 
4 East 42d Street, 
FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. 


The NewYork Lady Guides Provided at 
LADIES GUIDE short notice, 


» CAPER" Shopping Orders promptly 
executed, 


Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 
Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses. 


Strangers met on arrival at 
Station, if desired 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JourRNAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffr Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
ae Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
ake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
nn hep a tmnnge 2 on va ——- 
oman Su an’s t, b e 
Ward Beecher. - -_ ad 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JournaL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Ape to Massachusettss Women. 
0 Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Gover=- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 
W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N. Y- 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2D!ToR». 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho: 
of Durham, ELLICE HoPkKINS, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 





















_ An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LuCY STONE. 


DEBATER’S GUIDE, 
For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
In Debating Nee oe uNow poeo wih Meet- 

, etc., show 
DEBATE and 7, QY a wlicxoet from Atal 
ve years’ pene n the cause. 


B AMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman Btate Executive Committee New York 





Woman Suffrage ge E author of “‘Freedom’s Con- 
uests; the Great read of Woman Suffr: 
Through the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CEN 


Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York, 
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LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P, M.) 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. Good Paper, 4 cts. 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers 
as per sample book, which we will mail you 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per Ib. 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per lb. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price frOM....+++++.++0+++++-25 to 60 cts, per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


- PICTURE FRAMING. 


| We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask noone to take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


UNI A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
fallible Bibie. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; It addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, t- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torials and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks On trial for ten 
cents in stamps. ddress 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 
THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference 


Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave, side near 1th 
Street). Telephone Call. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 96 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. WwW 

and other parties cqpetelly served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
































Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 

aa The nourishing and pisonaihening, jue 
of this Food wili especially be noticed in LMON.- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA; GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopwIin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


RCDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 

Patatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOD. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 

10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD CoO., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the pager is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This —y 
should ‘be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 
There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
Aollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





*+ 


APPOINTMENTS IN DAKOTA. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Boston, Mass , Editor of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Sept. 27, 28 | Vermillion, Sept. 20 
“ 30 


Yankton, 
Elk Point, 
Rxv. OtymMP1A Brown, Racine, Wis., President 
of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association. 
Eureka, Sept. 27 | Mound City, Bept. 30 
Rrv. ANNA H. SHAW, Wasbington, D. C., National 
Lecturer of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Sioux Falls, Sept. 27, 28 | Salem, 
Montrose, % 20 
Mrs. ALICE M. A. PICKLER, Faulkton, So. Dakota. 
Castlewood, Sept. 27, 28 | Bruce, Sept. 30 
Estelline, “« 29 


Mrs. LAuRA M. Jouns, Salina, Kan., President 
Kansas State Equal Suffrage Association. 


Sept. 30 


Watertown, Sept. 27, 28 | Hazel, Sept. 30 
Grover, “* 20 

Mrs. JuLIA B. NELSON, Red Wing, Minn. 
Olivet, 8: pt. 27, 28 | Norway, Sept. 30 
Menno, « 29 


Mrs. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN, Charles City, Ia., 
State Lecturer of the lowa Woman Suffrage 
Association. 





Yankton, Sept. 27 | Lesterville, Sept. 30 
Utica, * 29 
SusAN B. ANTHONY, Vice-President National 
American W.S8. A. 
ipound City, - 30 zest Pierre, Oct. e 
angor ct. 2 erre, 
Faulkton, “" 4| Holabird, “15 
Gettysburg, sad | Ree Heights “ 16 
Oneida, “ 9 


Rey. Olympia Brown will be present with Miss 
Anthony at Faulkton and Gettysburg and Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns at Fort Picrre, Pierre, Holabird and Ree 
Heights. 


a 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Asscciation wil be held at 
Providence, on ‘Thursday, October 2. There 
will be three sessions, with Julia Ward Howe, 
Anna Gar'in Spencer and others as speakers. A 
fall attendance from all parts of the State is 
earnestly solicited. E. B. Cuace, President. 

+o 


PIN MONEY FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 








Col. T. W. Higginson, in a valuable arti. 
cle on ‘‘Mendicant Wives,” in Harper’s 
Bazar (which we gave to our readers) 
called attention to the pinching poverty 
which many wives of rich men suffer be- 
cause their husbands never think wives 
need money. 

Now the Boston Herald has done an 
equally good service. It has used the arti- 
cle of Mrs. Ives in the September Forum 
on ‘*Pin Money for Married Women,” as a 
text to give the readers of its wide circu- 
lation, in more than a column, an Inside 
view of the case of many wives as regards 
spending money. The Herald says: 


‘*Probably in nine cases out of ten hus- 
bands are not aware of the stress which 
they lay upon their wives. They have 
been so accustomed to regarding them- 
selves as the heads of the family that they 
cannot recognize their companions as hay- 
ing any proper share in the headship, so 
far as money is concerned, and it would 
seem to them to be an impertinence to be 
accused of being stingy to their better- 
halves. Yet this is precisely the sin of 
omission which Mrs. Ives charges against 
them, and it is doubted whether there is 
one husband out of fifty who, reading this 
article, will not find himself guilty of 
treating his wife in the matter of pin 
money with a stinginess or neglect which 
he would be ashamed to show to any other 
member of his family. Probably not one 
of these men is wilfully mean toward his 
wife. It is the habit he has fallen into, his 
way of doing things, his interpretation of 
marriage as meaning the supremacy of 
one will over another; and yet it is on 
little points like these that the happiness 
of a home more often turns than on things 
of larger moment. 

‘The Oriental Turk might be excused 
for indulging his legal wife very much, on 
account of the expenses of the harem. 
The American Turks are not thus encum- 
bered, but either thoughtlessly or pur- 
pany they too often treat their wives as 

they were not responsible beings, and 
were nothing more than their obedient 
and willing slaves. The critical point is 
in their unwillingness to allow their wives 
the free expenditure of money. They rec- 
— that a woman is capable of being 

mother of their children, but too many 
husbands fail to see that a woman has as 
much need for gee money as a man, 
and they hold the money in their own 
pockets, and keep their wives on close ra- 
tions or in absolute penury.” 


| 


a 





In the admirable story of Mary E. Wil- 
kins, **The Revolt of ‘Mother,’ ” in the Sep- 
tember Harper's, the wife, tired of waiting 
forty years on the promise of a new house, 
moved all her furniture into the new barn 
during an absence of her husband. He 





| was, of course, greatly surprised on his 


return to find the supper cooking in the | 
clean new harness-room. But he saw the 
long misery she must have suffered to have 


| made her removal to the barn possible, | 


and he said, ‘I had no idea you cared so | 
much about it; you shall have everything 
you want.” 

In the same way, many men whose wives 
are paupers have no idea that the wives 
cared very muchaboutit. Let us hope that | 
when they do get that idea, they will say 
with the old farmer, ‘‘Hereafter you shall 
have everything you want.” Meantime 
let them read Mrs. Ives in the September 


Forum, and the Herald of the 13th inst. 
3. a 
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MISSISSIPPI WOMEN. 








The hope that Mississippi, in framing 
its new constitution, would secure equal 
rights for women is lost. ‘The franchise 
committee, after much earnest discussion, 
adopted Section 20, which limits the suf- 
frage thus: ‘‘Every man inhabitant of this 
State, except idiot and insane persons, and 
Indians not taxed, who is a citizen of the 
United States,” etc., shall have the right 
to vote. The great State of Mississippi de- 
liberately made all its women the political 
equals of idiots, insane men, and untaxed 
Indians. Thus it kept company with all 
the other States except Wyoming. With 
one consent they degrade women political- 
ly to the status of men who are too worth- 
less to be entrusted with the ballot. 

Great credit and many thanks are due to 
Col. Fewelland other gentlemen who plead 


earnestly for the rights of women. 
L. 8. 


—_—_—____+# + —__—_—_- 
“NOT A CLASS BUT A SEX.” 


It is a maxim that “legislation is always 
in favor of the legislating class.” But 
Prof. Goldwin Smith argues that women 
cannot be in danger of suffering from class | 
legislation, because they are ‘not a class, | 
but a sex.” One might as well say that | 
the Jews could never have been in danger | 
of suffering from class legislation, because | 
they are nota class, but a race; or that 
Roman Cathotics never could have suffered 
from class legislation, because they are 
not aclass, but adenomination. The hard 
facts of history break down this flimsy 
objection as promptly in one case as in the 
other. The disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics and the persecution of the Jews 
are facts; and it is equally a fact that up 
to a very recent date the laws in relation 
to women were oppressive and unjust to a 
degree which even the anti-woman’s rights 
party now stigmatize as shameful. And 
these laws, even the worst of them, were 
made by men who were no worse hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers than the aver- 
age; men who no doubt sincerely loved | 
their own sisters, daughters and wives. It 
was not that these legislators meant to be 
unjust or unkind to women ; but they looked 
at everything simply from their own point 
of view. If women alone had made the 
laws, no doubt women would have done 
the same. Moreover these legislators 
probably did“not intend ever to allow the 
harsh features of the law to bear cruelly 
on their own women. The life-use of a 
third of the husbands’ real estate seemed 
to them ample provision for widows in 
the abstract; but probably many a man of 
them expected to will a larger amount to 
his own wife, and perhaps he did so, and 
perhaps he put it off too long and died in- 
testate, leaving her to the mercy of the 
law and of distant relations. Doubtless 
even the members of Parliament, who 
fought most obstinately against the mar- 
ried women’s property rights bill, were 
careful in the case of their own daughters 
to evade the spirit of the old common law | 
by marriage settlements, though they | 
thought it very desirable that women in 
the abstract should be entirely dependent 
upon their husbands. There is not a re- 
spectable father in Delaware to-day who 
would not regard imprisonment for life as 
too light a punishment for the man who 
should corrupt his seven-year-old daugh- 
ter. Yet the law-makers of Delaware | 
persist in keeping upon the statute-book 
the preposterous law that estimates every 
seven-year-old girl as capable of giving an 
intelligent consent to her own ruin—and | 
this in the face of the petitions sent in year 
after year by the best women in Dela- | 
ware for the raising of the age of protec- 
tion for little girls. 

The Remonstrance asks, quoting Prof. 
Smith: ‘*What special interest of women | 
can be named which is in danger of suffer- 
ing at the hands of a legislature composed 
of their husbands, sons and brothers?” 
Mothers, wives and sisters, as a general 
thing, love the men of their families no 
less tenderly and unselfishly than the men 
of their families love them. Yet it may 
be doubted whether most men would be 











| est, and against that of men.” 


| wives, daughters and sisters?” 


wholly pleased by the idea of having all 
their interests of life, liberty and property 
placed at the mercy of a parliament com- 
posed exclusively of women. Certainly 
Prof. Smith would not welcome such an 
arrangement; for he fears that if women 
are allowed any voice or vote at all, they 
will enact legislation “tin their own inter- 
We might 
well retort: ‘‘What special interest of 
men would be in danger of suffering at the 
hands of a Legislature composed of their 


Prof. Smith would answer; and he would 
be right. 
is just as difficult for a man to put himself 
in a woman’s place, as it is for a woman 
to put herself,in‘a man’s place; and that 
exclusively/masculine legislation is as sure 
to be one-sided as exclusively feminine 
legislation would be. A. S. B. 


+++ 
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THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT AT THE 
MECHANICS’ FAIR. 





The work and skill of Southern women 


cluding industrial work from the Southern 
University of New Orleans, and art work 
from the Charleston (S. C.) Industrial 
School. For the W. C. T. U. division,. Mrs. 
Sally F. Chapin, of Charleston, 8. C., has 
secured specimens of work in cotton, rice, 
and palmetto, and several good character 
sketches in oil. 

The art work of the department will be 
of unusual interest, as well as of high char- 
acter. 

Among the finest exhibits will be that of 
Miss Ellen A. Richardson, of Oxford Ter- 
race, whose work with Volkmar, of New 
York, is known. This talented woman, 
whose tiles and vases, decorated by the 
underglaze process, with water-colors of 
her own manufacture, have found such a 
fine market, has kindly cast her lot with 
the ladies of the Woman’s Department, 
and will make her exhibition distinct from 
that of Volkmar. 

Women’s designs for the American Pot- 
ters’ Association from all over the United 
States will be shown by the courtesy of 
that organization, and there will be wom- 
en’s designs from L. Prang & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and from the New York School of 
Technical Design. 


“Plenty,” | 


But he should remember that it | 





| Jas. Brooks, the retiring president, gave 


Physical culture will be represented by | 


the latest appliances of the gymnasium, by 
tricycle and safety bicycle tracks, where 
ladies may be taught to ride, and by the 
Jenness-Miller system of artistic dress. 
Silk-culture progress will be shown by 


| the coming year. 
| Officers resulted as follows: 


the Woman’s Silk Culture Association of 
Massachusetts, and the reeling of silk will | 


be done by an experienced reeler from the | 


Woman's Silk Culture Association of the | yrs, Carrie Luce; treasurer, Mrs. C. D. 


| Stockwell. 


United States, located at Philadelphia. 

No charge is made for space in the Wom- 
an’s Department, and exhibitors should 
apply at once, as the Fair will open Octo- 
ber 1. Mrs. Marion A. McBride is in 
charge of the department, and will answer 
all inquiries addressed to the Mechanics’ 
Building, in this city. F. M. A. 


++ 


MISSISSIPPI AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 





The deep and general interest felt in the 
Mississippi Constitutional Convention will 
cause renewed discussion in many circles 
concerning the true basis of the right of 
suffrage. Multitudes of political talkers 
and writers are easily agitated at the sug- 
gestion of the curtailment of that right in 
the case of the negroes of the South, who 
yet see no cause for indignation in the fact 
that women of education, ability and pro- 
bity are politically suppressed in all the 
States except the newly-admitted Wyom- 
ing. 

But there are hundreds of thousands, 
both men and women, in this country, who 
believe that such suppression is oppres- 
sion, and that the right of suffrage ought 
not to be limited to one sex any more than 
to one race. To all such the proposition 
before the Mississippi Convention for a 
modified form of woman suffrage has its 
special interest and significance. The 
proposition is that women who own, or 
whose husbands own, two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of property may vote by male 
proxy. Just at present, the Latin maxim, 
‘‘to be astonished at nothing,’ would seem 
a very appropriate motto in politics. 





But, | 


judging by the comments of the press, op- | 


ponents of woman suffrage in the North 
are somewhat surprised to see it brought 
up as one of the possibilities of the South: 
One Boston daily hastens, with an amus- 
ing degree of loftiness, to object to the 
qualified form of the measure suggested. 
‘Perish proxies and property qualifica- 


tion,” it would say, ‘“‘equal suffrage for | 


women or none at all.” Modified rights 
are more insulting than no rights. But 


those who are working for equal rights | 


are not so top-lofty. They are practical 
enough to be willing, after a century of 
political no bread for women, to endure 
the suggestion of a half loaf, so that the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL considers that partial 
woman suffrage in Mississippi would be a 
gain worth having. 


| place, leaves society prepared for new 
are to beZrepresented in this exhibit, in- | P'°® y prep 


But whatever the fate of this particular 
measure, the fact of its appearance shows 
the vitality of the idea. No doubt, what- 
ever support it may receive in Mississippi 
will be due far more to strength of feeling 
against indiscriminate negro suffrage than 
to any great love for women’srights. But 
practically viewed, that is an encouraging 
feature from a woman suffragist’s stand- 
point. If reforms had to wait until the 
majority of people learned to see and do 
abstract justice, few indeed would come to | 
pass. Love of justice may actuate the re- 
former, but love of self-interest often helps 
on the reform. It was as a measure of 
self-interest, a war measure, that the death- 
blow of slavery was dealt. So, in some 
way, the hour may come when a political 
need will compel a more rapid develop- 
ment of suffrage for women than now 
seems likely. But apart from the meaner 
motive, it is quite possible that we of the 
North underestimate the forces making 
for progress in the South. A great break- 
ing up, like that which has there taken 








ideas. The temperance movement in sev- 
eral of the Southern States has reached a 
surprising development. It is onein which 
women take a special interest. So, too, in 
education, the efforts and the progress 
made in the South, since the war, have 
been greater, considering her crippled con- 
dition, than in the North. Here, again, 
women have come to the front, and many, 
who, under the old régime, would have 
been Southern ladies in useless elegance, 
have been active in educational work. In 
such efforts Southern women have dis- 
tinctly risen, relatively, to the men about 
them, and there can be no doubt that they 
are held in greater respect than ever be- 
fore. Some of the Clay family, in Ken- 
tucky, are strong woman suffragists, and 
all over the South some seed of this re- 

form is sown and sprouting. 
ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN, in Boston Globe. 
fe 


POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB MEETING. 








The second annual meeting of Ellington 
(N. Y.) Political Equality Club was held 
in Grange Hall, September 13. Reports 
were read by the secretary showing prog- 
ress and steady advancement. Mrs. Dr. 


an excellent address, and asked to be re- 
lieved from the duties of first officer for 
The election of new 
President, 
Mrs. Hannah M. Aldrich; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. Eigenbroadt; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Ellen Gates; third, Miss | 
Sara Morrissey ; recording secretary, Mrs. 
P. C. Chandler; corresponding secretary, 


During the afternoon Mrs. H. 
C. Larabee read a very fine paper on 
‘“‘Woman’s Influence,’ and Mrs. E. R. 
Clarke, of South Stockton, spoke on the 
subject of ‘State Auxiliaryship.” 

Supper was served in the hotel dining- | 
room, and at 8 P. M. the meeting adjourned | 
to Case & Frisbee’s, where a large and at- | 
tentive audience listened to an address by | 
Rey. Henry Frank on *‘The Rise of Wom- 
an the New Promise of the Ages.” 

The meeting was enlivened by good 
music, and several new members were 
added to the club. 


au 
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MISS L, M. F. XAVIER. 


West Roxpury, MAss. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Among the many strangers from other 
lands who have come to America to take 
up their abode and do well by the country, 
is a bright little woman, by name Lucretia 
M. F. Xavier. 

Miss Xavier is of the Italian nobility, 
and is interesting to us because she fills a 
unique position, and also from the fact 
that she has proved conclusively to her 
people that a woman can accomplish what | 
she undertakes. As a young girl, she had 
always wished to be of service to the world 
in some way, but her father discouraged 
her desires and efforts, fearing they might 
lead his daughter into the broad field of 
public work. Her education was contin- | 
ued, however, and she became proficient 
in the languages and in several other 
branches. In time, from family reverses 
of fortune, it became necessary for her to 
support herself, and she naturally took to 
teaching. In 1883 she became connected | 
with Wellesley College, as teacher of Span- | 
ish, but after a few years had to give that | 

| 








up On account of so much outside work, a 
part of which was the translating of a 
medical work of some 1,000 pages into 
Spanish. Miss Xavier was her own proof- | 
reader and type-writer, and when she had 
been at work on the book about a year, she | 
felt quite competent to become a doctor. | 

She is now secretary of the French and | 
Spanish consulate, and is the only woman 
who fills such an office. The clearing of 
vessels, making out the papers, etc., re- 
quires quickness and accuracy, and arith- 
metic is an essential part of the work, 
since all the money has to be changed into 
different coinage. 





When Miss Xavier is not busy in her 
office, she is either teaching or translat- 
ing—often early in the morning and late at 
night. She seems to wish most heartily to 
advance women of her own nation, and 
certainly her own example proves con- 
clusively that they are worthy of all prog- 
ress. 

MARTHA MOULTON WHITTEMORE. 
ad 


SUFFRAGE ORATORICAL PRIZE IN DAKOTA. 


Classes may be formed of not less than 
six, nor more than ten, to recite pieces 
upon equal suffrage at a public meeting, 
superintended by the suffrage association 
or superintendent of franchise, with ad- 
mission fee of ten to twenty-five cents. 
Three persons shall be chosen as judges, 
and the contestant to whom they award the 
prize will be presented by the club with a 
five dollar gold piece (half-eagle), anda 
certificate signed by the judges entitling 
the winner to enter another class of six for 
a ten dollar gold piece (eagle) on the 
same conditions as the “half-eagle con- 
test,”’ and six holding the eagle and half- 
eagle and the two certificates, may enter 
another class to compete but once for a 
twenty-dollar gold piece (double eagle). 

Contestants are not limited as to age, 
and may compete as many times as desired 
in the half-eagle contests, twice for the 
eagle, once for the double-eagle, learning 
new pieces each time, which may be pro- 
cured by sending ten cents to 

ELIZABETH M. HAMMER, 
State E. 8S. A. Supt. of Oratorical Prize Contests. 
Highmore, S. D., July 23, 1890. 
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A GEORGIA LADY ON THE ATLANTA 
“CONSTITUTION.” § 








COLUMBUS, GA., SEPT. 15, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The probability of woman suffrage in 
Mississippi has loosened the tongues of 
some Georgia editors, though many of 
them still appreciate their inability to 
tackle the question editorially. Bill Arp’s 
article favoring suffrage for women has en- 
couraged Mr. Clark Howell, of the Atlanta 
Constitution, to write seriously upon the 
subject. Mr. Howell is nibbling at woman 
suffrage ever so cautiously. He realizes 
that the movement is rapidly gaining 
ground. He does not want to be identified 
with it while its advocates are in a minor- 
ity, nor does he wish to be quoted in its 
triumph as one who formerly opposed it. 
He will keep safe in the background tijl 
the bear is almost dead; then he will 
bound in among the slayers, hoping, in 
the general confusion, to be mistaken for 
one of those who were present at the kill- 
ing. 

When the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association held its last session 
in Washington, the Atlanta Constitution 
took note of the convention in an article 
under the following headlines: ‘The 


| sorry sisters who feel out of place because 


they are not men will cluck in meeting to- 
day.’”’ Mr. Howell did not then foresee 
the present situation in Mississippi; but 
now that he thinks the support of women 
essential to the maintenance of a demo- 
cratic majority, he very positively asserts 
in an editorial that voting would notin the 
least unsex women. Mr. Howell rests his 
reputation for consistency upon the for- 
getfulness of his readers. His manifold 
objections to woman suffrage have melted 
into a tender consideration lest political 
duties should be burdensome to women, 
and he would have us believe this to have 
been the mainspring of all his opposition. 
In discussing the Mississippi proposition, 
he says: 

‘The whole South would breathe freer, 
and the negro question would be removed 
from politics forever. And yet, there 
stands in the way—not so much on the 
part of the men as on the part of the South- 
ern women—a strong prejudice against 
what is known as the strong-minded ele- 
ment among women. There is such'a 
prejudice among the men, of course, but it 
amounts to nothing.” 

The prejudice among Southern men 
amounts to so much that few women dare 
express themselves in favor of the suffrage 
until the men of their family indorse it. 
Several months ago, I sent some woman 
suffrage papers to the wife of one of our 
Presbyterian elders. On returning them, 
she wrote, ‘I enjoyed the papers ever so 
much, and will not hesitate to vote when 
the time comes.” Lately she was heard 
to ridicule the idea of a woman’s voting. 
Another Columbus woman was so inter- 
ested in woman suffrage that she wanted 
to edit an equal rights paper; but now, in 
deference to her younger brother's views, 
she is opposing the movement she so ar- 
dently advocated. Says Mr. Howell, 
‘Whenever the women get ready, or think 


| they are ready, to exercise the privilege of 


suffrage, it will be promptly conferred on 
them.” He knows very well that the mass 
of women dare not be “ready” for any- 
thing until the men are ready for them to 
have it. Not until men allow the women 
of their families the privilege of entertain- 
ing opinions contrary to their own, can 
many women afford to say they want the 
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franchise. The women who are suffragists | 
to-day and remonstrants to-morrow are | 
subjects rather for our pity than our con- | 
tempt. When a Southern legislature with- 
in the present year refused to pass a mar- 
ried women’s property rights bill, it is | 
puerile to assert that Southern women can 
have the suffrage for the asking. 

This seeking to shift to women the blame | 
of their own disfranchisement is a hopeful | 
sign of the times, although the cowardli- | 
ness of such a course is not the less appar- | 
ent. It shows that our opponents are | 
ashamed of their own opposition. They 
see that the world is fast losing respect | 
for men who class their mothers and wives | 
with lunatics, felons, and idiots. | 

Of all our enemies, the least respectable | 
are those who have not the courage to own 
their own opposition. Even the antiquated | 
Senator Reagan, illogical Senator Vest, | 
and savage Mr. Grant Allen hold a better | 
title to our respect, since they have the 
recommendation of ingenuousness. 

H. AuGusTaA HOWARD. 

——— 


PITH AND POINT. 








It should be part of every man’s relig- 
ion to see that his country is well gov- 
erned.— William Penn. 

You pray that the kingdom of God may 
come, but you can’t bring it by standing | 
off and giving it sympathy.—Geo. W. 
Bain. 

The man who gives his life for a princi- | 
ple has done more for his kind than he | 
who discovers a new metal, or names a | 
new gas, for the great motors of the world 
are moral, not intellectual.—Lowell. 

“If a man stands for the right and truth, 
though every man’s finger be pointed at 
him in scorn, he stands in a majority; for 
God and good angels are with him, and 
greater are they that are with him than all 
that can be against him. 

“To dread no eye, and to suspect no | 
tongue, is the great prerogative of inno- 
cence; an exemption granted only to vir- 
tue. But guilt has always its horrors and 
solicitudes, and to make it yet more shame- 
ful and detestable, it is doomed to stand 
in awe of those whom nothing could give 
influence or weight but the power of be- 
traying.” 

Paul licensed Philip’s daughters to | 
preach, made Priscilla co-professor with 
her husband in the first theological semi- 
nary (the one that graduated Apollos), and 
he commends many women as his helpers 
and honored co-workers. His famous 
order to ‘‘keep silence” was to Greek wom- | 
en in a Greek church, women brought up | 
in a harem, unaccustomed to mingle with 
men, ignorant, and given to whispering 
and inattention.—Sarah M. Severance. 

We hear sometimes of what is called 
“the Quaker vote,” by which, I suppose, is 
meant the votes of quiet citizens who have 
little taste for ordinary politics, and who 
generally do not care to be found at the 
polls, but who come out when their aid is 
needed for truth or righteousness. In this 
reserve vote is often the hope of the coun- | 
try. And so the State would be safer if, 
in every moral exigency, we could depend 
on the vote of our independent, conscien- 
tious and home-loving country-women.— 
Hon. Robert C. Pitman. 

It seems to me obvious, not only that | 
women have a claim to assist in making | 
the laws, but that their influence in mak- 
ing the laws would be admirable. Think 
how many questions there are on which 
that influence ought to be brought to bear 
—questions of marriage, of young chil- 
dren—all that are commonly called wom- 
en’s questions. The absurdity of their 
present exclusion is such as no man can 
defend. The right to vote for a member 
of Parliament is refused to the most pious, 
intelligent, cultivated women in England, 
while it is bestowed on every drunken, 
brutal wife-beater who can keep a roof | 
above his head.—Rev. William Tuckwell. 

Ee or eee 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 
NEw YoOrK, Sept. 24, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: | 

A new industry is to be opened here for 
women: that of watch-making and repair- 
ing. Three women are already successful- | 
ly carrying on thebusiness. ‘They are the 
daughters of Mr. Solon Brower, a well- | 
known watch-maker on Sixth Avenue, | 
who now proposes to start a school to in- 
struct girls in the practical details of the 
art. Numbers of women are employed in 
watch factories throughout the country, | 
many of them showing skill in their work, | 
but, of course, in such employment each | 
person learns only one department of the 
craft. Mr. Brower thinks there is no rea- | 
son why women should not be skilful in 
all the departments. 

There is, of course, a difference of adapt- 
ability to be expected. While some girls | 
are awkward, even with a sewing-machine, | 
others are gifted with mechanical skill, 
that, combined with the quickness and dex- 
terity of finger which belongs to their sex, 
ought to make them excellent workmen. 

Mr. Brower says: 








' colony at Molokai. 


“So if a girl knows how to drive a tack, 
and is not afraid of soiling her hands, and 
is willing to tread a lathe or push a file or 
blow into a blow-pipe, I see no reason why 
she should not learn the business as quick- 
lyasaman. The old notion is that it re- 
quires five or six years to teach an appren- 
tice. But ordinarily a good deal of that 
time is occupied in mere manual labor 
about a shop which has no special relation 
to the art of watch-making. In the school 
no time would be lost, but ail of it would 
be devoted directly to the art of watch- 
making. I should begin by teaching the 
pupi: Dy means of an ordinary marine 
clock, which is substantially a big watch. 
I should show how to take the movements 
apart; how to regulate the escapement; 
how to construct the parts one after an- 
other, just as they do in the trade schools, 
where they learn to make a watch out of 
the raw materials.” 

An instance of woman’s pluck under ad- 
versity recalls some of the clever stories 
printed in the JOURNAL showing how 
women have put their domestic accom- 
plishments to account to redeem the for- 
tunes of the family. 

A few years ago a Wall Street broker 
met with the fate that often overtakes men 
in that dangerous exchange, and failed 
hopelessly. Utter ruin brought financial 
distress, and the family was in danger of 
beggary. Then the wife, who was coun- 
try born, determined to use her accom- 
plishment as a bread and pie maker 
for the support of the dear ones. She 
opened a bakery, and is to-day doing a 
thriving business. At first she made all 
the cakes and pastry with her own hands. 
Their excellence attracted a good class of 
custom, and now she is doing a thriving 
business, running three carts a day to sup- 
ply her orders. 

Mrs. E. A. Pollard has opened a broker’s 
office at 60 Broadway. She has applied 
for a seat in the Consolidated Exchange. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


— +++ — 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Jowa Temperance Magazine, a new 
and excellent publication at Charles City, 
Ia., devotes a page to woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar has raised at the 
various places she has spoken this season 


| $763 for suffrage work in South Dakota. 


The Woman’s Club and the Woman’s 
Industrial Union of Decatur, Ill., are en- 
deavoring to secure the appointment of a 
police matron in that city. 

Mrs. Josephine H. Richards, of Atlanta, 
Ga., recently bought at sheriff's sale the 
Kenesaw Mills at Marietta, for $28,000. It 
is said she will operate them soon. 

Miss Winnifred Sweet, a Western news- 
paper correspondent, has visited the leper 
She is the only wom- 
an, excepting the Sisters of Mercy, who 
has ever set foot in that loathsome place. 

The Saturday Class of the Boston Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Union will resume its 
studies on Saturday, October 4, in Chapel 
Hall, Tremont Temple. As in past years, 
the class will be conducted by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock. 

All the Protestant churches of Evanston 
united Sunday evening, Sept. 14, in a me- 
morial service at the Baptist Church in 
honor of the late Mrs. Jane C. Hoge. 
Rey. A. A. Delano and Miss Willard made 
addresses. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL will have quar- 
ters in the Woman’s Department at the 
Mechanics’ Institute Exhibition, where 
the JOURNAL and Column, suffrage leaflets 
and photographs will be on sale. Friends 
are invited to call. 

A school for church musicians is to be 
opened in connection with Hartford, Ct., 
Theological Seminary, Oct.1. Men and 
women are admitted, and there is to be a 
graded system of teaching in all branches 
of music, with the intent of fitting students 
for places as singers, organists and choir- 


| masters. 


Stillman B. Pratt, editor of The Weekly 
American, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
offers a prize of fifty dollars to the person 
who presents for print in primer form, the 
most comprehensive, plain and intelligent 
unfolding of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Boston Commonwealth made its first 
appearance Saturday under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Mr. 
F. E. Goodrich. They have retained the 





best features of the old paper and added a | 
number of new ones, which give it a high | 


and strong tone. As the organ of the lit- 
erary and scientific societies here, it will 
doubtless be a great success. 

The Citizens’ Public School Union of 


Boston, which has a membership of men | 
and women, has issued a circular giving | 


the history and purposes of the organiza- 
tion, and inviting citizens to co-operate ‘in 
securing for every child a suitable intellec- 
tual, moral, and industrial education, free 
from the injurious influences of political 
and religious controversies, and to this end 
to secure the election of a school commit- 
tee, which shall fairly represent all citi- 
zens of Boston.” 


| lar to that of last winter is passed. 





The Dickens Carnival will take place | The establishment of a mechanical 


under the management of the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 


Union at Music Hall between the dates of | 


Nov. 10 and 16 inclusive. Mrs. Abby 


Morton Diaz, with an able corps of assis- | 


tants, will conduct a paper for daily circu- 
lation during the Carnival week. 


The monthly executive meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts, of which Mrs. H. R. Shat- 
tuck is president, was held at 6 Hancock 
Avenue, lately. The chief events 
which have been reported during the 
summer were recapitulated. 
a good showing of actual gains and of 


matters attempted. Arrangements were | 


made for the sixth season of the Boston 
Political Class, which will begin with a 
public meeting on Wednesday, Nov. 5. 


The Loyal Women of American Liberty, 
Mrs. Margaret L. Shepherd, president, are 
very actively at work in the interests of 
the Boston public schools. Two hundred 
thousand circulars have been distributed 
through the various wards of the city and 
several of the suburban towns. It is an- 
nounced that the society is receiving the 
support of the British Americans, and that 
the two bodies are working together in 
harmony. A mass-meeting was held 
Thursday evening, too late for report in 
this issue. 


There are perhaps a dozen butcher shops 
in New York City kept by women, but 
not one is to be compared with Mrs. Henry 
Nassoit’s in Sixth Avenue. It is said that 


the walls are finished in pistache green, | 


all the counters, the fish stand and vegeta- 
ble tables are marble topped, and the cut- 
ting block is absolutely clean. Mrs. Nas- 
soit has two desks, which she occupies al- 
ternately; a big iron safe, of which she 
alone has the combination, and a plate- 
glass mirror overhead, the one woman’s 
comfort of the place. 


‘The ‘*Independent Women Voters,” Mrs. 
Eliza Trask Hill, president, have been 
holding mass-meetings in different parts 
of the city during this week, and on 'Tues- 
day evening held a general rally in Tre- 
mont Temple. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Hill, Mrs. M. A. E. Gleason, of Roslin- 
dale, Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, Rey. Elijah 
Horr, Rev. O. P. Gifford, and Rev. James 
M. Gray. 


voters hold the balance of power. ‘The 


need of having women assessed before | 


October 1 was emphasized by the speak- 
ers. 


Two special cars of college girls travel- | 
This | 


ing together for a thousand miles! 
is what has happened, and two carloads of 
college girls arrived in Boston a few days 
ago bound for Wellesley and Smith Col- 
leges. Many of them were graduates 


coming on for an excursion, but there | 


were a number of freshman girls for both 
the colleges. There had been a reunion 
of Western Wellesley women in Chicago 
a few days before, and these alumnz aided 
in trimming up the two cars which the 
Lake Shore Road put at their disposal. 
And s0, in a special Pullman, with flowers 
and flags, the college girls made the jour- 
ney. 

Miss Anthony and Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
will probably spend the last two weeks of 
the South Dakota campaign in the Black 
Hills. Dates and places will be given in 
our next issue. Miss Anthony, with Mrs. 


Howell, held conveutions in twenty-one | 


of the forty-six counties of the State dur- 
ing May and June. ‘The two she has held 
within the last week (at Leola, McPher- 
son County, Sept. 20, and at Ipswich, Ed- 
munds County, Sept. 23) together with the 
nine to be held between now and Oct. 16, 
will cover thirty-two of the counties of 
the States. The routes sometimes involve 
long wagon rides. 


Police Commissioner Hayden, of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., lets it be known that no police- 
matrons will be appointed until the new 


police-stations, which are in process of | 
erection, are completed. Perhaps the com- | 


missioner may not be allowed to deter- 
mine the matter according to his own 
sweet will. The Legislature last winter 


passed a bill making the appointment of | 
Hill | 
vetoed it, on the ground that sufficient | 


these matrons compulsory. Gov. 
time had not been allowed to test the law 
which permitted such appointments by 
police commissioners, and intimated that 
another year would furnish a sufficient 
test. 


They make | 


Rev. Mr. Gray said that in the | 
government of Boston schools, the women | 


Nothing has yet been done in the | 





| school is contemplated in Boston, which 
| will admit boys and girls younger than 
are now received into the Institute of 


| Technology. Albert L. Murdock has of- | 


fered the use of five floors in his hospital 
| building on Huntington Avenue, and the 
plan proposed will include practical in- 
struction in stone-cutting, brick-making, 
carpentering, etc., besides domestic arts 
and trades for girls. The school will be 


free to graduates of grammar or high | 
schools, and the idea is to make the in- | 


struction so thorough and practical that 
the pupils can at once secure situations on 
leaving the schools, in the branches of 
trade they choose to take up. There will 
| be competent directors to oversee each 
trade department and plan its progress. 
| It is estimated that the annual expense of 
such a school will be about $25,000, ex- 
clusive of rent. The free use of such a 


| Suitable building makes the plan feasible. | 





Ho.vis Street THEATRE—The Dead Heart.”’ 
At the Hollis Street Theatre, beginning on Mon- 
| day, Mr. James O'Neill, supported by a carefully 
selected company, will produce Mr. Henry Irv- 
ing’s version of the great story of the French Rey- 
olution, ‘‘The Dead Heart,” in which he achieved 
his great success in Chicago by giving the correct 
historical production, with elaborate costyming 
and scenic effects. The time of the play is that 
of Marat, Danton and Robespierre, and the 
troublesome days of Paris. The storming of the 
Bastile, the interview between the Countess St. 
Valerie and Baron Latour, the prison, the guillo- 
tine, the scenes in the garden Café de Ja Belle 
Jardiviére, are ail true and correct pictures from 
history, and add much to the presentation of this 
strong drama. Messrs. Unit and Albert have 
prepared the scenery for this production. ‘The 
Dead Heart” is booked at the Hollis for two 
weeks only. 








Giope THEATRE—‘*Money Mad.” Com- 
mencing Monday, for one week only, Mr. Steele 
Mackaye’s sensational drama, ‘‘Money Mad,” 
will have its first hearing in Boston at the Globe 
Theatre. ‘‘Money Mad” achieved such a pro- 
nounced success at the Standard Theatre, New 
York City, as to have had arun of over 75 nights, 
The success of the piece is assured alone by two 
powerful realistic scenes; one the famous bridge 
scene, which outranks in ingenuity anything of 
the kind that bas been devised to give realism to 
melodrama. From the time the piece opens 
until the final drop of the curtain there is not one 
uninteresting moment. Mr. J. M. Hill, who is 
at the head of this enterprise, has a magnificent 
company, and theatre-goers may look forward to 
a@ great treat. 








| To THE LApies.—Megssrs. Ufford & Sons of 
| No. 12 West Street, Boston, Mass., are the in- 
ventors of the new steel extension ‘Draping 
| Forms.” They are the most perfect of any yet 
| invented, and Jadies from all sections of the 
| country who have used them express surprise 
| and satisfaction at the exactness with which a 
| dress can be fitted uponthem. Many years have 
| been spent in perfecting them, and they now find 
| ready sales everywhere. ‘They are indispensable 
| to ladies doing their own dressmaking. 





| Muss Fisk, of 44 Temple Place, has received 
her Fall importation of kid, undressed kid and 
dogskin gloves. Be sure and examine them. 





Ir you are out shopping and tired, try the de- 
licious drinks at Miss F'isk’s new store, 44 Temple 
Place. 





Soreness in body or limbs, promptly relieved 
by Johnson's Anods ne Liniment, used exterrally. 


FOR EARLY FALL. 


Our stock of choice goods in each department 
is very complete, to which we invite inspection, 
viz. : 

Fall overcoats, and suits for full dress, morn- 
ing and general business wear, in the Ready- 
made Department. 




















All the latest fabrics of American, English, 
Scotch, French and German manufacture in our 
Custom Department. 

Kilts, Jerseys, short pant suits and overcoats 
for boys; also suits and outside germents for 
girls and misses, to be found in our Boys’ De- 
partment. 





Underwear, hosiery, gloves, neckties, fine shirts 
to measure, dressing-gowns and mackintoshes 
for ladies and gentlemen, all new and carefully 
| selectcd, in our Furnishing Goods Department. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


RIGHWOOD HOUSE, 


254, 256 and 258 Tremont Street, 








BOSTON, MASS. 


matter by either New York or Brooklyn, | 
| although the press has strenuously urged 


that matrons should be provided, on the 
grounds of decency and humanity. The 
question will undoubtedly be presented to 
the next Legislature, and there is no rea- 
son to fear another veto in case a law simi- 
In 
fact, Gov. Hill is virtually pledged to ap- 
prove it. Ifa law is enacted requiring the 
appointment of matrons, Commissioner 
Hayden may possibly not feel at liberty to 
disregard it until the new police-stations 
are completed.—N. Y. Tribune. 


_ AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


|Rooms Spacious, Airy and 
Newly Furnished. 


Heated by Steam. Hot Water and Baths. 
Elevator to Each Floor. 


Special Rates for Permanent Boarders and Parties. 


Z. M. GILMAN and M. C. STELLE, Proprietors, 





| 








HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ricn, Proprietor and Manager. 


Commencing Mada, SEPT. 29 


FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY! 


MR. JAS. O’NEILL, 


AMERICA’S ROMANTIC ACTOR, 





In Mr. Henry Irving’s version of the great historical 
play of the French Revolution, 


— THE — 


DEAD HEART. 


MATINEE Saturdays only at 2, 


4% During the above engagement, the usual 
Wednesday Matinees will be omitted. ' 


Regular Hollis St. Theatre P: ices, 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR JOHN STETSON, 








ONE WEEK, 
Commencing Monday, Sept. 29, 


STEELE MACKAYE’S 


Sensational Drama, 


MONEY MAD. 


A TRIUMPH OF SCENIO REALISM, 
THE GREAT BRIDGE SCENE. 

75 NIGHTS’ RUN IN NEW YORK. 

A COMPANY OF EXCELLENT ARTISTS. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 
BEST SEATS - - ONE DOLLAR, 


Others, 75, 50 and 26 cents. 


MONDAY, OCT. 6, Broxson Howarn’s 
‘*SHENANDOAH,” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COWLES “4a parinouh St Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia ©, RICH, 

This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement « ’ 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best 
schools, Full courses In Drawing and Painting, 
ing Still Life and Water Colors, Special atten to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Olass 
Interior Decoration, Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 




















-Massachusetts—Plymouth. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. Ist, 
1890. Mrs. KNArr, Principal. H&NrY BARNET 
LEARNED, & Harvard man, and son of Rev, J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, and an accomplished teacher, 


| is Head Master. 


| 


| 





| 


| 


| 





WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misees; pre- 
ares for College, Scientifie school, business and 
ife. For catalogue and particulars address NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home firet 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed school for girls; location pleasant and 
healthful; buildings large and well-appointed; stu- 
dents’ rooms separate; nasium well equipped; 
library large and well selected; course of study, col- 
lege preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 
advantages in music, art and ecience. For particulars 
address H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal, West 
Bridgewater, Mass, 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston St., cor. of Berkeley. 








Both sexes prepared for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Certificates received at all 
colleges admitting by certificate. 


Send for Triennial Catalogue. Principals at 
sehoo!l from 9 to 1. 


TayLor, DeMeRitte & HAGarR. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 
The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LuCY WHEELOCK. 
Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 


NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman who wishes to increase her 
income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Lincoln Buildivg, Union Square (Room 506), 
NEW YORK. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 
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DEAD FRIENDS. 


BY MARY W. PLUMMER. 











Friend sleeps by friend; the green vine trails across 
From one grave to the other, like the hand 
Stretched out to clasp one that doth understand, 
And over both is spread the self-came moss. 


Friends die, and leave life lonely; yet when years 

Lose all their skil) to make the heart forget, 

Hath Friendship her Assumption, and is set, 

Deathless, amid the circle of her peers. 
—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE MORROW. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





Of all the tender guards which Jesus drew 
About our frail humanity, to stay 
The pressure of the jostle that alway 
Are ready to disturb, whate’er we do, 
And mar the work our hands would carry through— 
None more than this, environs us each day 
With kindly wardenship :—“Therefore, I say, 
Take no thought for the morrow.” Yet we pay 
The wisdom scanty heed, and, impotent 
To bear the burden of the imperious Now, 
Assume the future’s exigence unsent. 
God grants no overplus of power: 'tis shed 
Like morning manna: yet we dare to bow 
And ask,—‘‘Give us to-day, our morrow’s bread!” 


——____ oe 


SUNSET CALM. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 











The dying sunbeams softly play 
On fields of tawny grain; 

The rabbit’s housed beneath the bay 
That skirts the scented lane. 


No breeze the leaf to music wakes 
In bowers green and cool; 

No swallow’s wing in circles breaks 
The mirror of the pool. 


No sheep-bell tinkles from the fold; 
And in the lilac glow 

That steals o’er nature’s cloth of gold, 
The shadows longer grow, 


And melt into the silence deep, 
Unbroken as a dream, 
That settles like a wreath of sleep 
On crimsoned mead and stream. | 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Si i 


A MEMORY. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 








uaa 
Though pent in stony streets, ’tis joy to know— 
Tis joy, although we breathe a fainter air— 
The spirit of those places far and fair 
That we have loved, abides; and fern scents flow 
Out of the wood’s heart still, and shadows grow 
Long on remembered roads as warm days wear, 
And still the dark wild water in its lair,— 
The narrow chasm,—stirs blindly to and fro. 


Delight is in the hawk’s high-dancing wings, 
And sunshine wakes to rose the ruddy hue’ 
Of rocks; and from her tall wind-slanted stem 
A soft, bright plume the golden.rod outflings 
Along the breeze, above a sea whose blue 
Is like the light that kindles through a gem. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 


WOMAN. 


BY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE, 





A queen in her beautiful garmente, 
She stands on the ramparts to-day 
To herald the dawn, and the cerements 

Of her past are folded away. 


She stands with the prophets and sages; 
She speaks, and her tongue is a flame 

Leaping forth from fires which for ages 
Have smouldered in silence and shame. 


Her feet have come up from the valleys, 
They are climbing the mountains of light. 

At her call the world rouses and rallies, 
Bearing arms in the battle of right. 


She treads on the serpent, that struggles 
And grinds out its life "neath her heel ; 
She grapples with sorrows that wrong her, 

Converting her woe into weal; 


Made strong through her slaughtered affections, 
She comes, with her sons by her side, 

An angelof power and protection, 
Their beacon. light, leader and guide. 


No longer a timorous being, 
To cringe and to cry ’neath the rod, 
But quick to divine, and far-seeing, 
She hastens the purpose of God. 
—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


+++ 
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OAPT. POLLY’S 8TORY. 
BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 


{t happened like this. We were on the 
beach playing, and there was a boat, a 
large dory that belonged to my Uncle Ben, 
moored just inside of the little cove that 
lies before our house. The wind was 
very high, blowing in gusts; but the day 
was clear. There had been a gale from 
what Uncle Ben calls the ‘‘sou’-east,” and 
the waves came rolling in over the reef 
and up against the rocks on the shore, 
sending their foam and spray high up into 
the air like great fountains. 

Tom Welby and Jack Roath were sail- 
ors, and Lena Welby, Pearl Roath and I 
were their sisters, and we we were to 
watch for them to come home from sea. 
The sea was the cove, for we did not dare 
think of going out on the ocean; and so 
we went to the high rock at the head of 
the cove, and climbed up to wait until they 
should pull across the narrow space and 
back. Tom and Jack pulled in the boat, 
which was to be their ship; and the other 
shore of the cove was the “far country” 
they were to sail to, and bring back shells 
and fans and such things for us. Tom 
was to get me a crépe shaw! like the one 
Uncle Ben brought mother when he was 
in China, and Jack was to get Lena Welby 
a sandal-wood fan like the one Squire 
Brown’s wife has, and Pearl was to have 








a workbox with funny Chinese figures on 
it, and ivory spools inside. 

So we climbed the rock and stood up; 
and Pearl cried out,— 

“Oh, there is a smack driving straight 
for the reef!” 

We all looked to where she pointed, and 
there, among the foam that combed along 
the crest of a high roller, we saw # vessel 
rushing swiftly on toward the rocks. 

I knew that it was not a smack, for Un- 
cle Ben had told me about ships and 
schooners and all that, and I saw the ves- 
sel had had three masts, though they were 
all carried away, and that she was too 
large for a fishing craft; and then she had 
painted ports, like a man-of-war. 

We called to the boys, and they came 
running to the rock; and, when they saw 
the ship driving in toward the reef, they 
clinched their hands, and Tom said, as 
though he was whispering,— 

“T wish I was a man.” 

‘*What would you do, Tom?” I asked. 

His eyes flashed as he answered,— 

**] would try to save the people in that 
ship out yonder.” 

We were more than five miles from the 
village, and Uncle Ben and Mr. Roath and 
Mr. Welby, our nearest neighbor, had gone 
thege, and our mothers had all gone to the 
sewing society at the Widow Wilkins’s, 
back of the hill, so that no one saw the 
ship but us; and there, outside of the cove, 
and between it and the reef, was nearly a 
mile of water, boiling and foaming as the 
rollers came tumbling in over the rock, 
sending their swirl shoreward. 

Somehow, I felt that it would be too late 
to do anything if we sent word to the vil- 
lage; and so, though I knew, because Un- 
cle Ben had told me, that there was much 
danger in going out through a sea like the 
one rolling along the shore, I said: 

‘*We can all pulloars, and there is Uncle 
Ben’s boat. If the ship strikes on the reef, 
let us try to save the people.” 

As I spoke, the vessel rose, as the roller 
rushed on the rocks, and came crashing 
down on their jagged points. We could 
hear the sound of the rending timbers and 
planks, and the cries of those on board, as 
the poor hull quivered in the shock of the 
seas that began to break against and over 
it; and I jumped from the rock and ran to 
the boat, crying,— 

**Come, we have no time to lose.” 

The others followed me; and I had just 
got hold of the mooring line, when Tom 
was by my side, and Jack, Pearl and Lena 
were helping me haul in the line. 

The dory was strong, having been built 
for rough weather use ; and there were four 
oars lashed to the thwarts. ‘Tom cut these 
loose, and then, as we scrambled into the 
boat, said:* ‘‘Let Polly steer. She knows 
the most about it.” 

So I took the tiller, and Tom and Jack 
shoved the boat off from the beach, and 
then they all gave way together, and I 
headed the dory for the point that kept 
the rollers out of the cove. 

It was easy pulling till we passed the 
point, for the rocks kept the seas back, so 
that they did not run high in the cove, but 
after we had passed out, and the wind and 
waves were unbroken, and the swirl of the 
rollers that crashed over the reef was about 
us, tumbling and frothing, and making 
what Uncle Ben calls an ‘ugly sea,” then 
we were buffeted about as though the dory 
were an egg-shell. 

But Tom said, ‘‘Keep her head to it, 
Polly,” and the girls and Jack and he just 
pulled as though they were old sailors; 
and their eyes shone and their faces were 
so bright and strong and determined that 
I held my grasp on the tiller as firm as I 
could, and kept the dory headed toward 
the ship. 

It was like a whole day before we came 
anywhere near to the wreck, for the wind 
would rush in with a savage fury and hold 
the boat, even though the boys and girls 
pulled with all their strength; and then 
the seas would roll in, and come foaming 
about us, and would turn the dory’s head 
this way and that, till it seemed as though 
she was heading every way but the right 
way. 

Then Tom would say, ‘‘Hold her to it, 
Polly,” and they would all look so deter- 
mined, and the girls would smile at me, 
and the boys would nod their heads, and 
little by little, between the wind gusts and 
the breaking rollers, we went on, and at 
last came under the bow of the vessel, 
where the wreck made a lee against the 
sea, and there was a bit of smooth water. 

There was a man standing on the ship’s 
bulwark; and when he looked down into 
the dory, and saw us, I heard him say: 

‘*‘Why, there are none but children in 
that craft! Weare saved, if the good Lord 
sends His angels out in a sea like this.” 

Then he called to me, and asked how 
many people I could take ashore, and I an- 
swered four or five, for the wind and sea 
would be with us. And then he asked if I 
thought we could get a light line ashore, 
and I answered yes; and a rope was let 
down from the bow, and a man, who I 
afterwards found out was the first mate of 








the ship, came down it, and three other 
sailors followed him. And, after they 
were safe, a light rope was flung to the 
mate, and then he said: ‘*You had better 
let the men pull the oars;” but the boys 
and girls said no. And so I headed the 
dory for the point, the mate telling me 
to do what I thought was best. 

Then I gave the word to give way, and 
we were soon in the heavy seas again; but 
as we were going with them, and, as Uncle 
Ben says, ‘running before the wind,” we 
went rapidly toward the cove, and it did 
not take long for the dory to reach the 
point. 

As soon as we ran inside of this shelter, 
the sailors jumped ashore, and carrying the 
light line to the high rock, the part of the 
shore nearest the wreck, began hauling it 
on shore. We all went to help them, and 
soon a heavier rope came on shore, and 
this was made fast to a knob that jutted 
out on the landside. When it was secure, 
the mate stood up and swung his arms in 
a funny manner, and then the rope began 
to tauten, for they were hauling it on 
board the wreck. 

When it was taut enough, the mate again 
swung his arms, and said to me: 

‘“‘Now, my girl, we will use your boat 
as a life-car, and get the people ashore. 
Will you steer it, so that it will hold 
steady ?”’ 

‘*Ves,” I said. 

‘*Will you not be afraid? Do you think 
you can stand the strain?” 

He said this very kindly; and, before I 
could answer, Tom said: “Of course she 
can. Didn’t she steer us out, and we had no 
line?” 

**You are right, my boy, come.” And 
he took me by the arm and swung me into 
the boat, he and a sailor getting in. 

They pulled out, telling me to head for 
the line, and to tell them when we were 
near it; and I did so. Then they laid in 
the oars, fastening them so that they 
would not roll out and be lost, and then, 
taking hold of the rope, they pulled the 
boat along by that. It was much easier 
to reach the ship this way than it was to 
pull out to her, and it could be done in 
less time; and soon we had eight people 
in the boat and were taking them ashore. 

They were women and children; and 
when they left the ship, the captain said: 

‘*Hurry as much as you can, for the ship 
is beginning to break up.” 

Then the men worked as though they 
were horses, and the dory was quickly at 
the rock, and the sailors there helped the 
people ashore, while those in the boat held 
her so that she could not bump on the 
rock. 

Then we went rapidly back to the ship, 
making two more trips, only men coming 
ashore in these; and when we were half- 
way back on the last trip, the line sudden- 
ly slackened, and the captain cried : 

“She has broken up. Pull for your 
lives.” 

‘*Throw the line overboard and take 
the oars,” I cried; and the mate and the 
sailors who had been pulling on it, cast 
the rope clear, and, grasping the oars, be- 
gan to pull with a will. 

I edged the boat toward the point and 
away from the wreckage that came rush- 
ing in. My hand was firm on the tiller, 
and the dory ran in ahead of the splintered 
planks that were driving shoreward, and 
swung into safety. 

I heard the captain say, ‘‘She is every 
inch a sailor; and then I felt that I had 
been of some use in the world, even though 
I was only a child. 

I had seen people coming over the hills 
when we left the ship for the last time; 
but it was hard work to handle the dory, 
heavily loaded as she was, with the wind 
and sea so high, and sol could not look 
away from my work. And when the line 
parted, as the ship broke up, and the 
wreckage came drifting in, it made my 
arms hurt so that the tears came, to hold 
the boat right; but I clung to the tiller, 
and brought her in, though a lot of planks 
did come nearer than I liked to see them. 

But we got safe to the beach, and be- 
fore I knew that he was near, Uncle Ben 
had me in his arms, and mother was cry- 
ing over me, and the people were all gath- 
ered near; and then Uncle Ben said: 

“I knew you were just the girl to glad- 
den a sailor’s heart, Capt. Polly, I knew 
you were.” 

I did not think I had done so very much, 
or anything that could be called wonder- 
ful, yet I heard some one say that it would 
have been hard for a man to do it. Ido 
not thinkso. Tom or Jack, or either Pearl 
or Lena, could have done the same; and I 
said so. 

Well, the people all seemed to think it 
wonderful, and the papers printed a long 
account of what Pearl, Lena, Tom, Jack 
and I had done; and I was made the most 
of, though that was not a bit right, for it 
was Tom’s words that put the thought in 
my mind, and he should have the honor 
of it. 

The upper part of the ship had been 
broken up, but the lower hull was wedged 








in between the rocks, and held firm, even | find that the doctor whom she came to 


though the sea ran high for two days after 
she went on the reef. 

There was a lot of wreckage came 
ashore, and Uncle Ben and the men gath- 
ered it up for the captain, and we children 
helped. The ship was from China, and 1 
know that we found a lot of curious things, 
—a workbox, some fans of sandal-wood 
and a crépe shawl—and then we thought 
of what we had been playing when the 
wreck drove in. 

When the sea and wind went down, 
Uncle Ben and several other men went out 
to the part of the ship that clung to the 
rocks, and rescued some bales of silk and 
a lot of money that had been stowed in 
the run under the cabin; and for this they 
were paid a very nice sum. 

When it was all done, the captain gave 
us children a present, and told us we could 
keep the curious things we had found. So 
we felt very glad, for the present was $500 
in money. 

Mother thought it was too much for do- 
ing just what it was our duty to do; but 
the captain said it was what the passen- 
gers had told him to do, and Uncle Ben 
said we deserved it. 

Then, some months after this, a man 
came from a large city a great way off, 
and gave us each a gold medal; and Uncle 
Ben said we were lions, though I do not 
see that we have changed a bit. But the 
man said we had been brave, and that we 
deserved a reward, so he brought us the 
medals, and our names were on them, and 
that is mine hanging on the wall yonder. 

Uncle Ben says I must wear it whenever 
I go to the village, but Ido not think I 
shall; for only we five have them, and it 
might make other children feel bad, and 
if they had been in our places they would 
have done the same. 

Uncle Ben says no; but, then, Uncle 
Ben always did think I was “ta clipper,” 
as he puts it, and he likes Tom and Lena 
and Pearl and Jack, and will take us fish- 
ing anytime. 

And that is how I came to be called 
Capt. Polly; for all the people about and 
the folks at the village called me so. Even 
the summer visitors who board at the hotel 
often come here and ask for Capt. Polly, 
and make me take them out to the reef in 
Uncle Ben’s dory; and twice they have 
carried Tom, Jack, Lena, Pearl and me 
over to the hotel and made a party for us, 
and sent us home in their carriages. And 
every time they see me they say: “How 
are you to-day, Capt. Polly ?”—Springjield 
Republican. 

————-# @ o— ————_ 


LYDIA E. BECKER. 


A Memorial. 

The death of Miss Lydia E. Becker, 
who on the eighteenth of July last died 
suddenly and unexpectedly at Geneva, 
has created a void which must be felt not 
only here, but in every country and every 
circle where the movement she represent- 
ed, and with which her name has been for 
the last twenty-three years identified, has 
reached, and owns workers. Though for 
séme time previously she had been in ill 
health, the catastrophe was so little ex- 
pected or anticipated by any of her friends 
that the news fell upon them like a thun- 
derbolt. The illness, moreover, to which 
she succumbed, was not the one from 
whose attacks danger might have been ap- 
prehended. Miss Becker was badly at- 
tacked by rheumatism, threatening partial 
paralysis, last Christmas, and in June went 
abroad for the benefit of her health to 
Aix-les-Bains, where the change appeared 
to be doing her so much good that after 
some weeks she projected a further tour 
in Switzerland, intending to return finally 
to England in October next. She left Aix 
towards the end of June, proceeding to 
St. Gervais-les-Bains. The point at which 
the railway stopped was three or four 
miles from the village, and not having ar- 
ranged for a conveyance, she was obliged 
to stay for the night at the Baths. The 
place was damp and cold, and, as she said 
in a letter, ‘‘struck a chill to the bones.” 
A torrent of rain kept her there for anoth- 
er day and night, and after :eaching 
St. Gervais itself, she wrote of having a 
serious sore throat. This, however, ap- 
peared nothing to excite alarm, and she 
continued to write in apparently generally 
improving health, giving directions upon 
business matters. The only intimation of 
danger was by a telegram on the very 
morning of her death, July 18, stating that 
she was dangerously ill of diphtheria, fol- 
lowed by one a few hours later, briefly 
worded, ‘'Miss Becker is dead.” 

On the morning of the 18th, the doctor 
at the Baths had told her that she was dan- 
gerously ill, and that her only hope lay in 
the greater skill of a doctor in Geneva. 
She accordingly decided to start for Gene- 
va at once, and with characteristic energy 
and resolution set out on the long drive of 
forty miles thither, accompanied only by 
her maid. Before she left she took out 
her watch, and wrote—being unable to 
speak—‘'I shall not live to get there.” 
She did, however, reach Geneva, only to 





consult was not at home. At one hotel 
after another she was refused admission, 
and only after two hours of driving from 
place to place she was taken in at the 
Clinique Juillard, where every attention 
was shown her. A cupof tea was brought 
her, and immediately after taking it, she 
expired without a struggle. Her broth- 
ers, who arrived on receipt of the doctor’s 
telegram, saw her buried in the cemetery 
of St. George on July 21. 

Concerning the life-long work of Miss 
Becker, and the indomitable energy shown 
by her for the last twenty-three years 
since the question of woman suffrage was 
first raised in England, there is little need 
to speak at length here. Born Feb. 24, 
1827, the eldest of a family of fifteen chil- 
dren, her energies had been occupied by a 
long period of busy home life and family 
cares before her name became known to the 
general public. This was in 1866, at the 
meeting of the Social Science Association 
in Manchester; and in January, 1867, on 
the formation of the Manchester Women’s 
Suffrage Committee, she became its secre- 
tary. An article in the Contemporary Re- 
view on ‘‘Female Suffrage” was the first 
thing that brought her prominently for- 
ward. It produced much comment, like- 
wise a paper read at the British Associa- 
tion in 1868, entitled ‘‘Some Supposed Dif- 
ferences in the Minds of Men and Women 
with Regard to Educational Necessities.” 
These were, however, only the first links in 
the long series of able pamphlets, speeches 
and papers prepared by her throughout 
her long career. She also edited for 
twenty years the Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, and was one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Manchester School Board, 
standing always as the chief ‘‘undenomi- 
national” candidate, and being the first 
woman in England who occupied such a 
position. In politics, she was mainly a 
Conservative and supporter of the Union- 
ist policy in regard to Ireland. 

It has sometimes been thought by those 
who only knew her from the platform that 
Miss Becker was unusually aggressive and 
self-assertive ; but from personal knowledge 
we can testify that this was by no means 
the case, and that in fact her tendency 
was decidedly the other way. She was 
more disposed to allow herself to be pushed 
aside, even trampled on by others, than to 
assert her personal rights excessively. In 
regard to the cause she espoused, she was 
uncompromisingly forward and ever in 
the van, accepting all the odium that clings 
to the pioneers of a cause then novel and 
subject to misconstruction and ridicule. 
Those of the younger generation will 
probably scarcely understand the amount 
of unflinching courage required in the 
early days of the suffrage agitation to ap- 
peur as its foremost advocates, and become 
completely identified from the beginning 
with a cause to which the general public 
were either absolutely indifferent or which 
they considered in an odious light from 
misapprehension of its scope and views. 
Though we have not even yet totally out- 
lived ridicule and have not yet gained the 
suffrage, we owe to the determined efforts 
of the early pioneers more than we can ex- 
press; not only the mavy improvements 
in the position and privileges of women, 
unknown twenty years since, but last, not 
least, the fact that we can now proclaim 
ourselves in favor of increased rights with- 
out dread of social ostracism. 

Of Miss Becker’s thorough kindness of 
heart, so well known by all her personal 
acquaintances, I will give one instance. 
During one cold winter some ten or twelve 
years ago, she was the earliest on the 
Manchester School Board to start the idea 
of giving breakfast to the poorest of the 
children in the schools, who would other- 
wise have gone cold and hungry all day; 
and by closely calculating the cost of so 
doing at less than one farthing a head, she 
finally overcame the opposition of some of 
the other members on the score of econo- 
my. She had also a great tenderness for 
animals. It is not generally known, per- 
haps, that she had a great taste for science, 
and her chief recreation and holiday was 
in attending the meetings of the British 
Association. On astronomy and botany 
she used to lecture in girls’ schools, and 
her explanations were always remarkable 
for their clearness. She had an intense 
love of flowers, and probably if her atten- 
tion had not been so entirely claimed by 
political work, she might have been highly 
distinguished in botanical science. 

We may as well take this opportunity 
of mentioning that the Suffrage Journal, 
for twenty years and four months edited 
by Lydia Becker, concludes with the pres- 
ent memorial number, and will not now be 
continued in a separate form. A section 
of the Englishwoman’s Review, edited by 
Miss Blackburn, and now to be issued 
as a quarterly, will be devoted, by ar- 
rangement with the Central Committee for 
woman suffrage, to the record of the pro- 
gress of the cause henceforward instead. 
The next number will appear October 15. 

MAUDE A. BiGGs. 
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There is a woman suffrage society in 
Sydney, Australia. 
Two hundred Hindu women are study- 


ing medicine in the medical schools of In- 


dia. 

There are 4,756 women who are qualified 
to vote for Councillors in the City of Bel- 
fast, Ireland. ‘They are said to make full 
use of their voting power. 


At a meeting recently held at Stock- | 


holm by the Arend Stenographic Society, 
the first prize was awarded to a lady mem- 
ber, Mrs. Bjérnstrém. 

At the Universities Mission at Kiungani, 
in East Central Africa, there are from 
eighty toone hundred women in training. 
Many marry native teachers and help to 
civilize and Christianize Central Africa. 

The number of women who now have 
municipal suffrage, and who will be quali- 
fied as parliamentary voters should the 
English government so decree, would be 
about 900,000 in England and Wales. 

Lady Henry Somerset, who has suc- 
ceeded the Jate Mrs. Margaret Bright 
Lucas as president of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, lately entertained 
a monster temperance party of some 15,000 
at Eastnor. 

Dr. Henry Muirhead, the late president 
of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, has 
bequeathed $125,000 for the erection and 
endowment of a college to be devoted en- 
tirely to the instruction of women in the 
theory and practice of medicine. 

Mrs. Beesly, whose death took place re- 
cently, wrote the words of ‘*The Wearin’ 
of the Green.” She was the wife of Prof. 
E. S. Beesly, and was president of the 
Paddington (London) Women’s Liberal 
Association. 

A most interesting portion of the Indian 
census of 1891 will be that which deals 
with the child-wives and child-widows, of 
whom there are many millions in India, 
and who are to be the subjects of legisla- 
tive reform. 


The Paris Technical Schools for Girls 


were started by Madame Elise Lemonnier, 
who spent nearly twenty years in collect- 
ing funds for the work, chiefly among her 
personal friends. On the committee of 
management are Mesdames Jules Simon, 
Floquet, Ferry, and Manuel (wife of the 
poet). 

Miss Olive Schreiner’s forthcoming book 
of allegories will contain ‘‘Three Dreams 
in a Desert,” ‘The Sunlight Lay Across 
My Bed,” **The Lost Joy,” “‘In a Far-off 
World,” ‘‘the Artist’s Secret,” ‘‘Ina Ruined 
Chapel,” **The Hunter” (from ‘‘The Story 
of an African Farm’), and one or two 
others. Several of the allegories have 
never been printed. 

Miss S. Dix Hamlin, of San Francisco, 
who arrived in Bombay last November to 
assist Ramabai in her school for child- 
widows, wrote home that she found ‘‘a 
very interesting school of twenty-five girls, 
including ten widows,” and that ‘*Ramabai 
teaches with vigor and enthusiasm, and 
the girls attend to her instruction with 
eagerness.” 

A late number of La Nouvelle Revue, 
the celebrated Mme. Adam’s magazine, 
contains an interesting article on woman 
suffrage in France, written by W. Wicker- 
sheimer. The writer argues that there is 
no real universal suffrage so long as the 
suffrage is confined to one sex. But he 
maintains that, before endowing women 
with political rights, their sphere of activ- 
ity in civil rights should be extended. 
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OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE POTATO BABIES, AND HOW THEY 
GREW. 


One day last fall, when the children 
were at grandma’s, it began to rain. 
Grandma always had something laid away 
for a rainy day. After breakfast, the 
twins, Tommy and Daisy, got hold of 
grandma’s two hands, and led her to the 
cupboard. She laughed, and said she was 
Old Mother Hubbard, going to the cup- 
board to get six little doggies a bone. She 
reached up to the top shelf and took down 
two boxes, one Jarge and one small. 

What do you think was in the large one? 
Little tiny potatoes. And in the small 
one? Burnt matches, with the end rubbed 
on sand-paper to make a point. Grandpa 
had thought of the children when he dug 
his potatoes, and had saved all the little 
ones—the “pig potatoes’’—for them, and 
grandma had,thought of them too, and 
saved all her burnt matches. 

The children gathered around her now, 
and watched her make a potato baby. 
First the head must be fastened on. This 
was done by sticking one end of a match 
into a small potato, and the other end into 
a larger one, for the body. 

After that, she stuck three matches in 
for legs, and two for arms; and there was 
a man all done. Then, when she had 
shown them how to make a horse and a 
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cow, grandma went back to her work and 
left them. 

They had a good time, making men and 
horses, and cats and dogs. The rain got 
all through raining, the sun came out, and | 
the grass was dry before they thought of 
stopping. At last the dinner-bell rang, 
and they laid the potato babies away for 
another rainy day. 

Now comes the funny part of the story. | 
The potato dollies lay quietly in their dark | 
box for three long months, till Christmas 
Day. Then the children were all there | 
again, and wanted them to play with. | 
Grandma brought the box down,—opened 
it—and what do you think they saw? 

The potato babies had begun to grow. | 
Their bodies were dry and shrunken. Out | 
of every one came long white roots that 
looked like horns and arms and tongues 
and tails. The father potato had a trunk 
like an elephant. The fat boy had turned 
into some strange bird. The mamma, on 
horseback, had « real face, with nose, eyes 
and a tongue coming out of her mouth, as 
well as long hair. The cat and the camel 
were both turned into reindeer, and one 
man had two horns and a tail. 





They looked so funny that the children | 
laughed and laughed till all the mammas | 
and aunts and uncles came in to see what 


was the matter. 
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KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, | “E£DICAL REGISTER 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “‘caked.”. We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. The ony Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 
ot 
en oliness File ing eee eee eee Sees... visemes a 
placed or bunchy. 
KNITT D ILLED CHURCH AND FIL ING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
he n the world. t nape. 


est emain elastic and keep their s 
KNITTED F LLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can d ed 0 he raattresses also 


e used as life-preservers, and are to be depend m in an emergency. 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
e the plus t hair 


Have been tested four years; protects ter than curle 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. Inaill sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MAS SB. 





And Auntie May made a | 


picture of them the very next day just as | 
they came out of the box.—Grace Brownell | 


Peck, in Our Little Men and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


Ethel—There is one thing that doesn't 
suit me about this engagement. Maud— 
What is it? Zthel—Jack didn’t have to go 
to town for his engagement ring. e 
only went up to his room for it.— Puck. 


The conversation was about bishops; 
and one fervent dame said: ‘‘How good 
the dear bishop of —— is! What a good 
man!” Instantly, a gentleman replied: 
‘There isno meritin that. Bishops ought 
to be so. They get five thousand a year 
for being good, while we are expected to 
be good for nothing I” 


He knew the ropes. ‘The bulk of my 
fortune | wish to bequeath to my scape- 
grace nephew George,” said the dying 
man. ‘Why, it was only yesterday he 
called you an old skinflint,”’ said the law- 

er. ‘‘I’d cut the boy off.” ‘*That’s all 
right,” replied the testator. ‘‘You make 
the will out the way I tell you. I know 
enough about wills to know that if I leave 
him all the money he won’t get a cent 
of it.” 


An old Scotch lady who lived at a con- 
siderable distance from the parish church 
was in the habit of driving over to the 
service. Her coachman, when he consid- 
ered the sermon nearly at an end, would 
slip out quietly for the purpose of having 
the carriage ready by the time the service 
was concluded. One Sunday John re- 
turned to the church, and after hanging 
about the door for a considerable time, 
grew impatient, and popping in his head 
discovered the minister haranguing as hard 
asever. Creeping down the aisle toward 
his mistress, he whispered in her ear: ‘‘Is 
he no dune near yet?” ‘*Dune!” returned 
the old lady in a high state of indignation, 
for her patience had long been exhausted, 
*the’s dune half an hoor since, but he’ll no 
stop.” —Ex. 








If you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 
any other. A Boston lady, whose example is 
worthy imitation, tells her experience below: 

“Tn one store where I went to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla the clerk tried to induce me buy 


their own instead of Hood’s; he told me their’s 
would last longer; that I might take it on ten 


To Cet | 


days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not 
pay anything, etc. But he could not prevail 
on me to change. I told him I had taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, knew what it was, was 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. 
When I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla 
I was feeling real miserable with dyspepsia, 
and so weak that at times I could hardly 


Hood’s 


stand. I looked like a person in consump. 
tion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me so much 
good that I wonder at myself sometimes, 
and my friends frequently speak of it.” Mrs. 
ELLA A. GoFF, 61 Terrace Street, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


WOMAN’S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., | 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, ; Associate Editors. 





TERMS: 81.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 


A. M. DAM, M. D. 





405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M, 
Monday and Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8. 
Sundays from ll A. M.to2 P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above 
No Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





The Leading Alkaline Water, 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER, 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. Highly Effervescent. 
Non-Cathartic. Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRICE LIST Cases of One Dozen, Quarts.........e++e+ GOs Me, cc coccecccceecccccces $1.50 

Cases of Two Dozen, Pints.........seseee0- SO TE Mesccccesccccocescssecd $2.50 
SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 

Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 


8 Hawlev Place, Boston. 


BHQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
NEE ~w with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 

" Mull “eae pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

AE. \ THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
; p ‘| and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
: RATT | chat of a corset front, so that a corset and Spemes bust papper is provided 
‘\er within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 


Ti it Ww senate, pestaouier attention to the em ay poegeotane and requirements of 
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large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from s e 







4 y , PRICES. 
yt it Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Boneé......+...sesse0 $1.75 
phe, Por ih “« @i, * ss “ Bone Front only.....+-+sscsssees 2 
j Hk: hy | Y so ef * Laced Bac, 
ae ilk a\\\ ** 610, Misses’ Whole Back 
) : m nD 611, “ “ “ 
‘tie “ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones.............0.0 wee lose 
“ 631, Infants’ “ “ 





PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weeshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious nt. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on ae of price, and if not catletactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaN’s JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


AL BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


CO \ MANUFACTURERS OF 

\ First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
) “gat years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
d examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont;St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 














STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PRICES, FREE. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WoMAN’s 





Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. Orders for rare books promptly filled. 








ye RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumor:, Pa. 
\ Upens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 

sroud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Fullcollege courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive unds, bu! 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ led course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sarah A. Colby,M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term vogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug! 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prov. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+.++eseeseses $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 


tion and 1M MAVANCE.......seceesrereeveeees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++.-sssesesees 5 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
Graduation Fee.....sscesescsee sovveceeceees 20.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three 5 el ete course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 7 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 

cpostes attention to NERVOUS, CATAR ° 
RINE and KIDNEY Diseases. - 

For Se past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a Sonam saat of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely ectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

















Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 
KCEN | Cc S$ For the Relief and Oure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
ia] LLS sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’sS The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COC A NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
“SPLENDID,” 
| 
writes a New York lady. Another says, “I could not 
get along without my Figure Form.” a youn, 
lady, “I will get a less expensive dress, but a ‘Form’ 
will have, so as to save standing for ay dressmaker, 
d, “I had 
also see the new patent “Drap' 


& SON’S, 12 West Street. Nothing equals it. Made to 
order eractly one’s form and size. 


NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman who wishes to increase her 
income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Room 227, 280 Broadway, New York. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
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SAK 


Dr. L. 
said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient) : “As you J 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ail the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jrrtc the skin. 
‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward fo 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Wcight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
= nd Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 634 Broadway, New York. 
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WOMAN'S DAY AT THE SOUTH DAKOTA 
FAIR 


September 17, ‘‘Woman's Day” at the 
State Fair at Aberdeen, was the most nota- 
ble day of the week. Nearly every point 
in the State and many outside were repre- 
sented, while many cities and towns fur- 
nished imposing delegations. About8,000 
people were in attendance. 

The Aberdeen Daily News gives the fol- 
lowing report: 

The forenoon and part of the afternoon 
were given over entirely tothe ladies with 
Mrs. ion 8S. De Voe, of Huron, superin- 
tendent of the day. The parade to the 
grounds was from the front of Hotel Day- 
ton, the Knights of Pythias Band, of Huron, 
leading the way, followed by the Aber- 
deen guards, the W. R. C: and the W. C. 
T. U. All with the exception of the mem- 
bers of the band were seated in carriages. 
The rear of the procession was brought up 
by members of the G. A. R. and citizens 
in carriages, the whole line extending a 
mile or more. On arriving at the grounds 
the speakers were escorted to a temporary 
platform, which had been erected in front 
of the grand stand. The latter structure 
was soon comfortably filled with ladies 
and gentlemen who gave close attention. 
Col. iL. M. Price, of Letcher, introduced 
Mrs. De Voe, the superintendent, who, in 
a few well-chosen words welcomed the 
people. As she took her seat a ladies’ quar- 
tette of much more than average attain- 
ments, rendered “Glorious Dakota,” a 
song prepared forthe occasion. The Aber- 
deen Guards, composed of young ladies, 
very handsomely attired in combination 
blue and red costumes, with gold trim- 
mings, then gave an exhibition drill on 
the race course immediately fronting the 
grand stand with its thousands of occu- 

ants. This variation from the proceed- 
ngs of the day was received with great en- 
thusiasm and much hearty applause. 

Rev. Olympia Brown. the first speaker, 
opened the woman suffrage discussion with 
a forcible and earnest speech. Her re- 
marks were followed by the rendition of a 
stirring song by the quartette, with Mrs. 
De Voe at the organ. 

Mrs. Emma Cranmer, of Aberdeen, vice- 
president of the State W. C. T. U., was 
then introduced by the superintendent, 
and spoke briefly of the issue at hand, its 
importance and justness. She spoke freely 
and easily and with telling effect. She 
was the only representative of the State 
among the speakers of the day, and re- 
flected credit upon the commonwealth. 

Then came Miss Anthony and Rev. 
Anna Shaw in turn. The former found 
the conditions so imperfect for good speak- | 
ing that she soon took her seat, but not | 
until she had fired a few shots which went | 
home, with the precision of a skilled marks- | 
man. She pleased her hearers exceeding- 
ly, and many regretted that she could not 
talk longer. Rev. Anna Shaw made the | 
closing speech—a gem in its way—bril- | 
liant, argumentative, forcible and exceed- 
ingly entertaining. She has a magnifi- 
cent voice and presence, and as her words | 
found access to remote places, the circle | 
of faces around her widened outward until | 
all standing room was filled. One gentle- | 
man said: **Miss Shaw could carry this 
State single-handed and alone for woman 
suffrage if she could find opportunity to 
address all voters.” 

Mrs. De Voe presided during these exer- 
cises. Seated upon the platform, in addi- 
tion to the speakers, were Mrs. Pickler, 
wife of the congressman, and others near- 
ly as distinguished. With the close of | 
these impressive and effective exercises, 
the speakers with other ladies adjourned | 
to the woman’s headquarters for consulta- | 
tion and deliberation respecting the State 
and the World’s Fair. The proceedings | 
throughout were unmarred by accident or 
incident. ‘*Woman’s Day” should now be | 
a permanent feature, for it is practical, in- | 
structive and elevating. 


In the evening the M. E. Church was 
well filled with an attentive and interested 
audience. Henry B. Blackwell was the 
principal speaker. Rev. Anna Shaw made 
a brilliant closing speech, and there was 
fine music by the South Dakota Ladies’ 
Quartette. 
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MOTHER BICKERDYKE IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 
Waite Oaks, NEW MEXICO. 

A sketch entitled ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke,” 
from Mrs. Livermore’s ‘‘My Story of the 
War,” ina late number of the WOMAN's 
JOURNAL, brought to my mind a very 
pleasant incident. It was in the autumn 
or winter of 1874—the ‘grasshopper year” 
—that I was on my way from Kinsley, 
Kan., to Topeka. 
superintendent of Home Missions in Kan- 
sas, boarded the train at Great Bend. He 


told me that Mrs. Bickerdyke, who was | 
then bringing in supplies by the carload 


for the Kansas sufferers, came on the train 
with him, but went into the sleeper, and 
that he would give her a seat with me in 
the morning. He did so, and I passed a 
very pleasant half day in her company. 
She was on her way to Topeka to consult 
the officers of the Relief Society about 
some measure for distributing the goods 
she was bringing to the State, and her ac- 


around her escaped her notice. Not far 
from our seat was a girl of perhaps fifteen 
years, in company with two young men. 
The conversation was very animated, 


counts of her methods of raising supplies 
and placing them where they were most 
needed, some of her experiences among 
the unfortunates on Blackwell's Island, 
anecdotes, funny and pathetic, of the war, 
all made her a most entertaining compan- 
ion. At the same time, nothing going on Soo 





Rey. S. D. Storrs, then | 
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| though her part consisted chiefly of a tit- 


tering laugh to every remark that was 
made by the others. Mrs. Bickerdyke ob- 
served them quietly, then remarked: 
‘There is one of the silly ones in bad 
company. I am afraid she has started 
wrong, but she shall have a chance.” 
Then she went to the girl and asked her 
to come with her. She came without a 
word. Mrs. Bickerdyke gave her a seat in 
front of us, and by asking a few ques- 
tions learned that the girl was on her 
way from her father’s house to her sister’s 
to attend school, that the young men were 
entire strangers to her, and that at Topeka 
she would have to take a train on another 
road, and did not know just how to cross 
the city. Mrs. Bickerdyke put her in the 
care of a lady who, with her children, was 
going the same way, and then gave the 
child a few words of advice about becom- 
ing acquainted carelessly with strangers. 
I have often wondered whether a life was 
not saved because one woman knew how 
to do the right thing at the right time, and 
had the necessary nerve and courage to 
do it. 

It happened that we returned at the 
same time. On this train there was only 
a smoking car for passengers. It was 
divided by a partition in the middle, the 
forward part being occupied by men, and 
the other half by women and children. 
Here Mrs. Bickerdyke found work to do, 
relieving tired mothers of crying babies, 
and walking the aisle with one little fel- 
low till she hushed him to sleep. A good 
deal of growling on the men’s side of the 
car was audible through the door. Every 
man had a seat, but there were some vacant 
places on our side, and several attempts 
were made to enter and take possession, 
but the intruders were promptly ordered 
back by the conductor. There were two 
unoccupied seats near me, and by chang- 
ing the cushions around, I made a com- 
fortable place for Mrs. Bickerdyke to lie 
down, though she could hardly be per- 
suaded to take a place that some one 
else might want. Just as she was com- 
fortably settled, a man looked in through 
the glass door, and complained that ‘‘there 
was room to spare in there, but the men 
must stay out ard get along with only half 
a seat apiece,” and wondered “‘if that old 
woman who took two whole seats for her- 
self was going West to grow up with the 
country.” Islooked to see whether Mrs. 
Bickerdyke had heard this tirade, and she 
was shaking with laughter, but she did 
not move from her place. At Great Bend 
she left the train, and I have never seen 
her since. May her days be many and her 
end peace! A. L. M. 





LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Lopt, SEPT. 12, 1890. 

The enthusiastic rejoicing over the ad- 
missionof Wyoming, with her equal rights 
constitution, and the intense interest taken 
by all lovers of human liberty in the re- 
sult of the great struggle for independence 
by the women of South Dakota and their 
able and zealous allies, has brought the 
‘*woman question” prominently before the 
American public. The principle which 
forms the very basis of our government, 
that ‘‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” has been little more than a 
myth practically, during our entire na- 
tional existence. But now, women who 
have always come to the rescue when men 
have lost heart or are unable to cope with 
impending dangers, have sounded the toc- 
sin of alarm, and shown by unanswerable 


logic that the present system of govern- ; 


ment is unstable and going to destruction, 
unless the first great principle of human 
liberty, i.e., the political equality for all 
citizens, be recognized practically. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of success as 
well as liberty, and the unfaltering efforts 
of the brave pioneers in the suffrage cause 
are at last rewarded by the beginning of 
the end of all this weary, anxious strug- 
gle for woman’s emancipation. How I 
love to think of our modern ‘‘mothers in 
Israel,’’ Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Susan B. Anthony. To them this 
triumph in Wyoming must be more grati- 
fying than the view of the ‘promised 
land” to the ancient Israelites. My heart 


fills with gratitude, and tears of thankful- | 

| ness will start at the thought of the cour- 
age and self-denial which inspired our | 

| earliest workers, without whom this pres- | 





While opposition to woman suffrage is by 
no means silenced, nor its opponents inac- 
tive, still, the “respectful consideration” 
of the subject by the press of the country 
has assumed a surprising degree of preva- 
lence, and many journals have taken a de- 
cided stand in favor of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, that have hitherto kept silent. 
This is true of several California papers, 
and the latest and most gratifying that has 
come to hand is the Daily Mail of Stock- 
ton, which contained in a most conspicu- 
ous place a full column on ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming” quite recently, and 
followed it less than a week after, with a 
leading editorial upon ‘‘Woman Suffrage.”’ 


This is particularly gratifying at this | 


time, since we are just entering upon the 
gubernatorial campaign, in which the Dem- 
ocrats have taken the lead of their Repub- 


lican opponents, at least in their respective | 
platforms, and the Stockton Mail is the | 


leading Democratic paper of the interior, 
and about the ablest and most influential 
of its organs in the State outside of San 
Francisco. Without any of the old-time 
enthusiasm which flashed out occasionally 
in past years, by two or three days’ con- 
ventions in San Francisco or Sacramento 
during legislative sessions, the women 
of our beautiful State are full of zeal and 
earnestness in their determination to se- 
cure that sceptre of power—the ballot, and 
splendid progress is being made toward 
that end. We held a grand celebration on 
the historical ‘*Fourth,” in honor of Wyo- 
ming’s admission with a ‘‘republican form 
of government,” de facto, at Metropolitan 
Temple, San Francisco. It was an im- 


| 
promptu affair, but was a grand success. 


I fully intended to send you a report of 
the interesting proceedings, but was un- 
able to do so. I read eagerly every line, 
both in the JOURNAL and the Tribune, of 
the good work being done in Dakota, and 
long to be one of the workers, but the dis- 
tance to be travelled is great, and in my 
state of health the climatic change would 


be undesirable, so I must be content to | 


“watch and wait,” earnestly hoping for 
success. Our State society will soon meet 
and decide upon our plan of legislative 
work the coming winter, and to raise, if 
possible, more substantial aid for South 





Dakota. LAURA DE FORCE GORDON. 
++ 
A VIRGINIA WOMAN FOR THE CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 


LYNCHBURG, SEPT. 19, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

The newspapers have told of the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Kate G. Paul, wife of Hon. 
John Paul, of the U. 8. Court for the 
Western District of Virginia, as one of the 
commissioners from the Old Dominion to 
the Chicago Exposition. 

The appointment of Mrs. Paul to this 
important position is every way an admira- 
ble one. 


devoted wife and mother, but is also espe- 
cially suited for her presen’S appointment 
by her liberal views, and deep interest in 
public affairs. She wields a graceful and 
fluent pen, and in all her husband’s public 
work, as member of the State Legislature, 
representative in Congress and judge of 
the United States Court, she has been his 
valued and trusted assistant. 

Few persons could have been found 
within the borders of the State so well 
qualified by education and experience to 
represent her interests as Mrs. Paul, and it 
is to be hoped that nothing may occur to 
prevent her occupying the résponsible 


position to which she is now appointed. 
L. 


~~ 
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NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK, 
The State Committee of the New York Woman 





Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete | 
their lists of friends of the cause, as success 


largely depends on thorough organization and 
co-operation. 


suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 


the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State | 


Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are 
‘‘straight-out”’ suffragists; and if not, then say to 
what other party they belong — Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. 


opposed to woman’s disfrauchisement. This, 
also, is very important. Money in aid of the 


work should be*sent to Albert O. Willcox, | 


Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, New 


York City. M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








She is not only of the best type | 
of Southern women, being a faithful and | 


| departments of 





Every one who sees this notice is | 
earnestly requested to send the address o! every | 


Also, please | 
| send the address of every former New Yorker 
now residing or sojournmg elsewhere, who is 


| writers. 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





LABOR LIGHTENED. 

“Time is money.” “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.” The logical conclusion drawn from the 
above maxim is, that if time is money, and money 
saved is money earned, then time saved is time 
earned. Among the hundreds of brave, bright 
women who “do their own work,” how many there 
are who are so busy from morning till night with 
tasks that must be done that they cannot find time to 
look over the magazines and papers, or the last new 
book. We wonder if it has ever occurred to such 
that they could earn—by eaving—the time for such 
a luxury without slighting any household duty. 
We would like to give the experience of one little 
woman who has solved the probiem. 

She lives, as so many do, in a rented house. The 
kitchen floor was originally hard pine, but of course 
is never oiled, and has, through years of wear, be- 
come rough. Our little woman is good housekeeper 
enough to like a clean kitchen floor, so down upon 
her knees she used to go thrie times a week, break- 
ing her back, getting splinters in her hands, and 
making them lame from usieg the scrubbing brush 
and wringing the floor cloth: feeling so hot and 
tired that she might well be excused for the cross 
word that comes to her lips. 

That was then—this is now. The old broom taken 
to the chopping-block and evened with the hatchet, 
making it a little “stubby” and stiff; two pails, one 
of paper, light to handle; one self-wriaging mop, and 
last, but best, a package of Pearline. Into pail No. 
1—the wooden one—is put some of the Pearline 
dissolved in boiling water, and the broom; into pail 
No. 2—the paper one—clean water and the self- 
wringing mop. With the broom dipped in hot 
Pearline suds, the little housekeeper goes deftly 
round the baseboard, careful not to take off the 
paint, and that cleared, the broom, used with a 
longer stroke than for sweeping, gives the Pearline 
a chance to remove the dirt. After a place large 
enough is so scrubbed, the mop is used to wipe it 
up. The water for the mop can be changed as often 
as liked, but one dose of Pearline does the whole 
floor, leaving it as dark as if oiled. Jn half the 
time, with less than half the outlay of strength the 
work is better done, and at arms’ length, thereby 
saving back, hands, and—oh! important item — 
temper, or perhaps we should say, patience. 

The time thus saved—earned—our little woman 
devotes strictly to rest and relaxation, taking it 
then and there, book or paper in hand, seating 
herself in the easiest chair or lying on the couch. 
Now we hear from some sister who scrubs her floor 
on her knees: “What! sits down and reads without 
changing her dress—what if some one should 
come?’ Well, if such a thing should happen, the 
way our little woman washes her floor—letting 
Pearline save her knees—enables her to wear a 
better dress, and the self-wringing mop saves the 
slop that might otherwise disfigure it. If the bell 
should ring, we ask, is it not easy for our little 
woman to rise from her couch or chair where she 
has been resting during the moments saved, and 
answer the bell, with a face cool enough and a mind 
calm enough to receive the caller? Remember, she 
would have been on her knees on the floor, if she 
had not let Pearline be her faithful servant. 

My sisters, profit by the experience, and earna 
little time to rest by using that which will save it 
and lighten, without slighting, many household 
tasks—Pearline. 
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all classes because it combines economy 
and strength. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 











Stevens’ School for Young Ladies, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine. A fitting school for specialists in the 
Higher English, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Elocution, Art and Music. 
Business Course. Needlework and Dressmaking. 
Pleasant House. For circulars, address 

Misskes M. B. & 8. P. STEVENS. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small partics 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Suffragists who would like to give a little time 
in sewing, to help the cause, are invited to call upon 
Miss Allen, at the Massachusetts W. 8S. A. head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





80 West Newton St.—Two large square rooms, 
one sunny, newly furnished. Parlor beds; furnace 
heat; hot and cold water; large closets and every 


convenience. Also a side room; sunny; good closet. 


References required. 





Wanted—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAG- 
Ist who will give away 5 to 100 “Sample Copies” 
of THE WITNESS to Suffragists. THE WITNESS, 
Frankfort, Ky. 





Reader.—A young lady is desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address J. F. M., 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is no longer at 24 Union Square, as formerly. 
The Bureau has concentrated its work at No. 4 
East 42d Street. 





Ladies from all 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 

The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 


| books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 


libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau. 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
Send for circulars. NATIONAL SuB- 


E. 8. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 


| No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 








MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, is nicely settled in her | 


NEW STORE, 


44 Temple Place. 














arts of the U. 8. desiring to | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Come Forth. 


A Novel by Exizasera Stuart 
Puetrs and Hersert D. Warp, 
authors of ‘““The Master of the Magi- 
cians.” $1.25. 

This is a story of the time of Christ. 
Lazarus is the hero; several other New 
Testament characters are introduced; 
and the story, while true in spirit to the 
life and thought of the time and place, 
and entirely reverent, is a striking love- 
story, likely to be widely popular. 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. 


By Francis Tirrany. With a Steel 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
_ As the founder of vast and enduring 
institutions of mercy in America and in 
Europe, Miss Dix has no peer in the 
history of Protestantism. Mr. Tiffany 
tells her remarkable story with excellent 
judgment and skill. 


Lowell’s Works. 


LireERARY Essays, Vols. I.—IV. 
Riverside Edition. Crown §8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50 a volume; uncut, 
$1.50. 


Ascutney Street. 


A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. Wurr- 
NEY, author of ‘Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 

One of Mrs. Whitney’s characteristic 


stories, wholesome, inspiring, and alto- 
gether interesting. 


Studies in Letters and Life. 


By Grorce E. Woopserry, author 

of ‘“‘The North Shore Watch and 
Other Poems,” 16mo, $1.25. 

A volume of essays marked by excel- 

lent critical judgment, a fine sense of 


proportion, and an admirably strong 
and clear style. 


Piero da Castiglione. 


By Stuart Srerne, author of ‘‘An- 
gelo,” “Giorgio,” and “Beyond the 
Shadow.” $1.00. 


A story in verse, which may well be 


“é ” ; 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is in favor with | as popular as “Angelo,” told with un- 


usual power and intensity. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IBSEN’S DRAMAS, 
Nora, A Doll’s House, and Ghosts, 


Just issued, the two most powsreet and popular 
of Ibsen’s Dramas, translated by Frances Lord, who 
was their first translator, in'1882, and the first to intro- 
duce Ibsen’s writings to the English-speaking public. 
For this, THE ONLY AMERICAN EDITION 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord, she has 
written a new preface, from the standpoint of ad- 
vanced thought she would be sure to take concerning 
the problems therein treated. 


Cloth binding. Postpaid, 78c. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


161 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
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Something is wrong. — Ah, it's the nail— broken 
and split~here it is—taken from a horse's hoof in 
Providence, R.I. It WAS NOT a Putnam Nail, 


Ore 


And trouble enough.—A lame horse.— Loss of 
time.—Expense of shoeing.—Possibly worse.—Per- 
manent lameness. — Lockjaw followed by death 
have often been the result of a broken Nail. 

THE PUTNAM NAIL Cannot 

Split, Sliver or Break, it is Hot-Forged 

and Hammer-Pointed, and is the only 

Horse-Shoe Nail that is precisely like 

an old-fashioned hand-made nail. It 

is ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

BLACKSMITHS. Why| HORSE OWNERS 
risk your reputation to/| Insist ,on the Putnam 


save a few cents on a| Nail. It is sure to save 
cheaper Nail? | trouble—time—money. 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


FREE! Sats tae fom, 


size 21 by 13 inches. Price, $2.00, or SENT FREE 
in return for the names of all the Blacksmiths in 
your neighborhood, with the names of the kind of 
Horse-Shoe Nails they use. Inclose 10 cents, in 
stamps, to pay for postage and packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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